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Fifteen steps to Britain 


up and there you are—that’s all 
> time it takes to reach the charm 
of Britain. British hospitality and 
nanners greet you the moment you 
board one of the great airliners of 


British Overseas Airw ays Corporation. 


> glamour of your trip 


even before the giant 


double-deck Stratocruiser is airborne 
on its journey. You are in an atmos- 
phere as fascinatingly British as 


Britain itself. 


You may depart from either Montreal 
or New York, and return by the other 
route if you wish. Flights daily from 


both cities with a choice of two 


See Your Travel Agent, Rail vay Ticket Office or British Overseas Airways Corporation 


MONTREAL ° TORONTO © 


WINNIPEG * VANCOUVER 


services—‘“‘MAJESTIC”” First Class, 
offering Slumberettes and full size 
sleeping berths (the latter at slight 
added charge) with exclusive use of 
the lower deck lounge or—“*CORONET” 
Tourist Class, for those desiring more 
economical travel. Both are justly 
famous. Plan to take your ‘‘Fifteen 
Steps to Britain” soon, 
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this Christmas 
make a second watch 
your important gift 





Each pleasant mood of vour busy life 
calls for the right clothes, the right acces- 
sories ... the right watch. There’s a superb 
Birks-Challenger stvled for every formal 
or informal occasion, created for Birks in 
Switzerland’s @PERNA craftshops, 
makers of the world-famous Eterna-matic. 
Each Birks-Challenger is distinguished by 
distinctive beauty and supreme accuracy. 
Kor women from $49.75. For men from 


$55. Models shown are Eterna-matic. 


BUDGET TERMS: 10° 6 down, balance in 10 monthly payments. 
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Star Ascendant 


THERE are people in Ottawa who do not 
like Lester Bowles Pearson. Thev do not 
care for his impatience with the details of 
politicking, they envy his good press re- 
lations, they are irritated by his attitude 
of conscious eminence. and thev don't like 
his bow-ties. And since some of these 
people speak with powerful voices in the 
deliberations of the Liberal party, Mr. 
Pearson's chance of succeeding to the party 
leadership has never seemed as good as 
that of. say. Finance Minister Harris. Be- 
sides, it is no secret that the External 
Affairs Minister has been more attracted 
by the diplomatic opportunities of a job 
with an international organization such as 
NATO or the UN than by the uncertain 
glory and less congenial labor of leading 
the Liberals and, probably. becoming Can- 
ada’s Prime Minister. 

But were a choice to be made today. 
it is difficult to see how Grit delegates 
could avoid picking Mr. Pearson. After 
his remarkable work at the United Nations 
this past month. no member of the St 
Laurent cabinet stands so high in public 
esteem. He has had almost general praise 
in the press—and has earned it. 

The tributes were sincere. The cool 
good sense of Prime Minister St. Laurent 
and his Minister for External Affairs, in a 
time of white-hot passion, not only re- 
assured Canadians but gave Canada new 
international prestige. And the star of 
Lester Bowles Pearson never burned so 
bright. 


From the Other Side 


ALTHOUGH they have been careful not to 
make any public comment about the Con- 
servative party's leadership problems. 
members of the Liberal Government have. 
of course, been keeping a close watch on 
developments, and several have expressed 
their private opinions. What is remarkable 
about these opinions is their unanimity. 
Here is a digest of them: 

The Conservative parliamentary group 
emerged from the last session of Parlia- 
ment with high morale and considerable 
optimism. But the Tory attack, effective 
and sustained through May and June, 
petered out badly towards the end of the 
session. As George Drew’s energy waned. 
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Prestige for Pearson and Canada 
Liberal Look at a Tory Problem 
The UN’s Most Important Job 
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Small wars must still be fought by men armed with conventional weapons. 


become One under its present constitution. 

There was much cheering when the UN 
apparently brought an end to fighting in 
Egypt. But it would be absurd to claim 
it as a victory for the UN. It was, rather, 
an inspired effort by Canada’s Pearson to 
preserve as much as possible of the UN’s 
tattered reputation and at the same time 
get Britain and France out of the mess 
they'd made for themselves. It must be 
remembered that it was British, French 
and Israeli frustration with the UN’s in- 
ability to obtain political solutions to 
Middle East problems that drove them to 
try force. When Britain brought her dis- 
pute with Nasser before the Security 
Council, Russia stepped in with a veto. It 
will be recalled that only an accident 
saved the Americans from going to the 
help of the South Koreans without UN 
approval—the Soviet Union was not rep- 
resented at the meeting that made the U:S. 
the agent of the UN, and therefore was 
not able to use the veto. 

The 10,000-man_ international police 
force is only a small start towards the 
building of UN effectiveness. This body 
~it should not be called a force, because 
it lacks the power to enforce—is useful 
only when both sides in a dispute accept 
its authority. Could it have done anything 
in Hungary? 

Speakers in the UN were quick to brand 
Israel, Britain and France as aggressors. 
Only occasionally was anything said about 
provocation, and not one of the angry 
moralists tried to define aggression. Nas- 
ser had defied the UN. mortgaged his 
country’s future for Communist weapons, 
supplied and incited rebels throughout 
North Africa, seized an_ international 
waterway and openly worked towards the 
destruction of Israel. Was all this aggres- 
sion? Would the removal of such a 
menace to peace in the Middle East be 
aggression? At what point does national- 
ism become ambitious imperialism? Where 
is the line to be drawn between colonialism 
and assistance? And are decisions affect- 


Fa 


ing world peace to be substantially in- 
fluenced by the irresponsible governments 
of immature nations? 

These questions cannot be avoided. 
They have been posed by the actions of 
Britain, France and Israel—all with re- 
sponsible governments—in the Middle East 
and of the Soviet Union in Hungary. The 
UN could do nothing except produce futile 
resolutions to stop the horror of Russian 
brutality in Hungary. And even if the 
Western nations had had the will to help 
the Hungarian freedom-fighters with any- 
thing more substantial than good wishes, 
they lacked the means. It took Britain 
three weeks to move a division of troops 
from Britain to Cyprus; France has the 
bulk of her forces tied up; together, it 
took them days to stage a very limited 
“invasion” of the Suez area. The United 
States may be geared to fight a world war, 
but it would take her weeks, perhaps 
months, to organize for a small or “brush” 
war. 

In large measure the military ineffec- 
tiveness of the Western allies in the face 
of a situation such as that in Hungary is 
due to the eagerness with which they have 
accepted the doctrine of “the more H- 
bombs, the fewer men”. It is all very well 
to have a huge stockpile of nuclear wea- 
pons and enough machines to deliver the 
bombs to the targets; in a world war, 
these things would be vitally important— 
and the fact that they exist is the greatest 
deterrent to world war. But they cannot 
be used in a small war without starting a 
big one. The U.S., for example, could not 
drop bombs on Russians in Hungary with- 
out destroying the Hungarians, or on Rus- 
sians in Russia without provoking Russian 
retaliation. It might have been possible to 
send “volunteers” into Hungary, however 
—if they were available. The fact that 
they were not available is going to force a 
re-examination of the military policies of 
the West in general and the U.S. in par- 
ticular—just as drastic a review as must 
be made of foreign policies. 


Fighting Words 


R. H. S. CROSSMAN’S recent evaluation of 
Western Canada as a one-class society 
created by the economic domination of 
the United States will not surprise read- 
ers of The New Statesman and Nation, of 
which Mr. Crossman is assistant editor. 
For many years, the editorial policy of 
The New Statesman has been consistent- 
ly and often querulously anti-American. 
And while Mr. Crossman can _ scarcely 
blame Canada’s “savage climate” and lack 
of “an indigenous peasant class” on the 
U.S., he sees them, inevitably, as factors 
that lead to economic control by our 
neighbor. The Crossman findings were, of 
course, directed at British Socialists ra- 
ther than at Western Canadians, and no 
doubt that is why some of his terms sound 
remote and irrelevant to Canadian ears; 
for instance, does the expression “vast col- 
onial territories”, as applied to the West- 
ern Provinces, represent an actual point of 
view or merely a loose way of thinking? 
Mr. Crossman’s theory may be in advance 
of his times, but from the Canadian view- 
point he badly needs to catch up on his 
semantics. 


A Mandate to Lead 


EVEN the forecasters who had confidently 
predicted a win for President Eisenhower 
in this month’s U.S. election were as- 
tounded by the size of his victory—an 
overwhelming response by American voters 
in all parts of the country and in all 
classes of society. It was all the more 
astonishing because the tremendous vote 
of confidence given Mr. Eisenhower him- 
self did not include the party he leads, or 
even men he actively supported. 

Political observers in the U.S. are gen- 
erally agreed that had trouble not erupted 
in Europe and the Middle East, Mr. Eisen- 
hower would have won but not by such a 
margin. It was worry about peace that 
dragged the uncommitted or hitherto 
apathetic citizens from their homes to 
vote for a man they instinctively trusted, 
who knew the ways of war and who 
had kept them out of war (and prosper- 
ous) for four years. In other words, in a 
critical time, they were looking for a 
strong leader. 

What no one can tell at this stage is 
whether Mr. Eisenhower proposes to sup- 
ply the leadership. He was more of a 
consultant or complaisant guide during his 
first term, but he was new to politics, 
anxious to heal the splits in his party and 
obviously uncertain of the powers and 
responsibilities of the presidency. Now he 
has left the party behind. It is almost as 
if the American voters decided to put him 
above politics and party. He has the quali- 
ties of leadership, and he has been given 
a mandate to use them. Certainly, never 
was there a greater necessity or a greater 
opportunity for such use. 
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Robert Stanfield 


Without using any of the usual weapons 
of politicians — big promises, reckless 
charges, purple oratory — Bob Stanfield 
quietly ended 23 years of Liberal rule. 


Henry Hicks 


The Rising Tory Star in Nova Scotia 


THE NIGHT after scoring Canada’s most 
amazing political upset victory of the 
year, the new Premier of Nova Scotia 
took his two little girls on a Hallowe’en 
trick-or-treat outing. 

All his day had been filled with mes- 
sages from jubilant—and often astounded 
—Conservatives, hailing the first party 
victory in Nova Scotia in 23 years. But 
Robert Lorne Stanfield’s first concern 
was for his four children, who lost their 
mother in a car accident two years ago. 

“I hope the public will realize that 
I have *to divide my time between my 
duties as government leader and my 
responsibilities as a parent,” he said a 
few hours before he accompanied three- 
year-old Miriam and six-year-old Judith 
as they knocked on neighboring doors 
in tree-lined streets of the dignified old 
South End of Halifax, where he has his 
modest home. The other two children 
are Robert Maxwell, now a sturdy nine, 
and 14-year-old Sarah, who is attending 
Havergal College in Toronto. 

This, apparently, was the kind of 
simple, unassuming man that Nova Sco- 
tia needed to end the long one-party 
grip on the reins of office. Bob Stanfield 
follows in the tradition of the late Angus 
|. Macdonald, the great Liberal chief- 
tain whose memory is still so powerful in 
Nova Scotia that the Conservatives were 
hampered in castigating 23 years of 
Liberal rule. Campaign criticism had to 
be carefully phrased so that Premier 
Henry Hicks was always the villain, never 
the well-loved Angus L. 

Stanfield attributes his victory on Oc- 
tober 30 to the fact that the people were 
ready for a change. That was the theme 


by Marcus Van Steen 





The late Angus L. 


of his campaign, during which he made 
few promises and no reckless charges 
or statements. 

“The people of Nova Scotia are ¢s- 
sentially level-headed,” he says. “When 
they make up their minds that they want 
something, they go ahead and get it, 
no matter what anyone says.” 

That description could apply to the 
winner himself, and may explain why the 
people of Nova Scotia picked slow 
spoken Bob Stanfield in preference to 
glib-tongued Rhodes scholar Henry Hicks, 
who actually never was elected as gov- 
ernment leader. He took over as party 
leader and premier upon the death of 
Angus L. in 1954. 

Bob Stanfield’s achievement in_ the 
recent election can best be appreciated 
when it is recalled that in the 22 Nova 


Scotia elections since Confederation, the 
Conservatives have been victorious only 
four times. And in 1945 the party was 
at such a low ebb that it did not return 
a single member to the Legislature, leav- 
ing the role of official opposition to two 
CCF members. 

It was at this point that Stanfield 
Started to take his place in the provincial 
political field. Although he was a young- 
er son of an old Conservative family, 
he had never previously taken any part 
in party politics, and is still not greatly 
interested in them. Born in 1914 at 
Truro, where the family textile mill is 
now run by older brother Frank, Bob 
Stanfield had more than enough of poli- 
tical rivalry in his childhood. 

“There was no love for the Grits on 
either side of my family,” he recalls with 
a smile, as he recounts how his grand- 
father, D. J. Thomas, took a libel action 
against Liberal Premier Fielding clear to 
the Privy Council in 1896, or how in 
1907 his uncle John cracked a Nova 
Scotian tradition of sending 16 solid 
Liberals to Ottawa, and later was ele- 
vated to the Senate. 

Another uncle was a long-term MLA 
for Colchester County. His brother Frank 
was elected to the House of Commons 
in 1945 and again in 1949. And his 
father, Frank Stanfield, served for four 
terms in the Provincial Assembly before 
becoming Lieutenant-Governor in 1930, 
dying in office the following year. 

His wife, Joyce Frazee, whom he mar- 
ried in 1940, also had a Conservative 
family tradition, and her grandfather, 
Simon Holmes, was one of the few Con- 
servative premiers of Nova Scotia, hold- 
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ing office from 1878 to 1882. 

In spite of all this, it was not love of 
party that promoted Stanfield to lend a 
hand towards restoring the shattered for- 
tunes of the provincial Conservative 
party in 1945, 

“I was not greatly interested in the 
Conservative party as such,” he says. 
“In fact, I remember agreeing with the 
other young men at Dalhousie Univer- 
sity in the early depression years that 
all the political parties had made rather 
a botch of things. But I was interested in 
good government, and under our demo- 
cratic system good government demands 
a strong opposition.” 

At Dalhousie, where he got his BA, 
Stanfield specialized in political science 
and economics and was thinking of going 
on to the London School of Economics. 
However, he was persuaded to attend 
the Harvard Law School instead, took 
his LL.B. there and was called to the 
Nova Scotia Bar in 1940, in time to 
join the Halifax staff of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. where he 
served throughout the war. 

Stanfield soon found himself playing a 
prominent role in rebuilding Conservative 
fortunes after the 1945 rout. This he 
attributes to the fact that “I was the 
only man available with a large enough 
private income to allow me to devote 
full time to the job.” 

In 1947 he was chosen President of 
the Provincial Association, and in the 
following year he was elected Provincial 
Leader of the party. In 1949 he led the 
party in an election for the first time 
and, typically, he asked only for enough 
Support to form an opposition. The pub- 
lic responded to the extent of electing 
Seven Conservatives to the 37-member 
House, and the CCF relinquished its 
short-lived role as Nova Scotia’s official 
opposition party. Again in 1953, Stan- 
field refrained from an all-out effort to 
drive the entrenched Liberals from of- 
tice. Campaigning on the slogan “Keep 
the Opposition Strong”, his party won 
12 seats and came near to winning sev- 
eral others. 


By 1956 several things had changed. 
Angus L. was dead and his successor. 
Henry Hicks. was going to the polls for 
the first time as Premier. Six new seats 
had been added to the Legislature. And 
the Conservatives were ready, well-or- 
ganized, and out for their first conquest 
since E. N. Rhodes ended 43 years of 
Liberal rule in 1925. But they were far 
from confident. The most that many 
hoped for was a election that 
would sharply cut the government’s ma- 
jority and prepare the way for a Con- 
servative victory next time. 

“It is difficult to defeat a government 
that has been so long in office.” Stan- 
field admits, “especially in these days 
a government’s influence extends 


close 


when 


into so many fields. A whole generation 
has grown up in Nova Scotia that has 
known only Liberal rule, and it’s hard to 
convince some of them that their pen- 
sions, allowances, and even their jobs, 
will not be endangered by a change of 
government.” 

Stanfield’s most telling public appear- 
ances during the campaign were on tele- 
vision, where his lack of oratory was 
a positive asset. His stumblings height- 
ened the impression that here was an 
honest man trying to be as sincere and 
frank as possible. This was in keeping 
with his program which was little more 
than “give us a chance and we'll do the 
best we can”. He frequently said that he 
was not going to make any promises he 
might not be able to keep. 


The politically-conscious Nova  Sco- 
tians trooped to the polls, however. More 
than 75 per cent of the electorate voted, 
and half of them voted Conservative. They 
gave Stanfield a clear mandate — but 
only a slim majority in the Legislature. 
Twenty-three of the 43 seats are filled 
by Conservatives, against 19 Liberals and 
one lone CCF member. After the Speaker 
is chosen, the Government will have a 
bare overall majority of two. But Stan- 
field is not worried. 

“It will keep both us and the oppo- 
sition on our toes,” he says, “and that 
will be a good thing for everybody.” 

The closeness of the election is in- 
dicated by the fact that in no fewer than 
six seats the majority of the winning 
candidate was 50 or under. In the new 
seat of Kings West. a Liberal nosed out 
the Conservative candidate by six votes. 
And in Picton East, a Conservative 
gained the seat from the Liberals by 
a mere eight votes. In Hants East, which 
the Liberals won in the last two elec- 
tions by one lone vote, Conservative 
E. M. Ettinger was third-time lucky, round- 
ing up enough votes to win by a com- 
paratively whopping majority of 49. 
There was every likelihood of several re- 
counts which might result in a change 
in the standings. 

In a province that has such a long 
history of Liberal governments, any Con- 
servative victory is bound to upset old 
traditions. The biggest surprise in the 
October 30 election was the switch in 
Cape Breton Island, which has not voted 
Conservative since the CCF. started 
wooing its miners and industrial work- 
ers and Angus L. started appealing to 
their Gaelic hearts. This time the Con- 
Servatives took five of the six Cape 
Breton seats, letting only the long-term 
CCF leader retain his seat. 

As one Liberai leader was heard to 
comment on the night of the election: 
“We didn’t lose the election, we only 
lost Cape Breton Island.” And that is 
as good a comment on the election as 
any, 
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Looks at War 


“Battle Scene, Villa Grande Road” 


SOME OF THE MOST graphic reporting of 
warfare was done by Canadian artists 
during World War II. Commissioned by 
the Canadian Government, painters re- 
corded the war on all fronts where our 
forces were engaged. 

One of these artists, Charles Comfort. 
recently added a picture to his 
vivid pictorial reports. In his book, Artist 
At War, (Ryerson, $4.95) Comfort de- 
scribes the experiences of a 
the front. 

Comfort 
campaign of 


word 


painter at 


Italian 
rank of 


served through the 
1943-44 with the 


“Canadian Field Guns, Ortona’ 
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major. His intmate journal includes an 
eyewitness account of phases of the battle 
of Ortona and the Hitler Line. 

Some of Comfort’s writing 
the campaign with an awful immediacy: 
“The Seaforths and the Edmontons 
at the throats of the Paratroopers; it was 
a mediaeval battle in its close-quarter vio- 
lence, groping through suffocating dust 
and smoke, stumbling over upturned fur- 
niture and debris, struggling breathlessly 
in nightmare darkness, felling, clubbing. 
blasting.” 

Such 


recreates 


were 


scenes were a contrast to Com- 
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“Via Dolorosa, Ortona”’ 


forts peacetime life. Now a Protessor 
of Fine Art at the University ot 
the 56-year-old artist has spent 
his life in painting the peacetime Cana- 
dian scene. His mural designs are in build- 
ngs across Canada, from the Hotel Van- 
couver to the Toronto Exchange 
and the Canadian National 
Montreal. 

Comfort recently returned from a visit 
to the war. He spent a yea! 
a Fellowship from the Cana 
dian Government to do 


Toronto, 


most of 


Stock 


Station in 


scene of 
Holland on 
research on old 


masters 





“The Hitler Line” 











Unlike other English-speaking expatriates in 
London the Canadian is fundamentally a 


foreigner and therefore a 


misfit. 


Socially 


and psychologically he is a North American. 


Some have made enviable reputations. 
Star 


is a_ leading 


Ted Hockridge 


and Libby Morris is well-known. 


Canada’s Homesick Expatriates 


OF THE HUNDREDS of people who flock 
from all parts of the Com- 
London, to take up per- 
there and secure a 


every 
monwealth to 
manent residence 
place for themselves in the teeming, ex- 
pansive, cut-throat world of mature cul- 
ture, the most hopeful at the beginning 
and the most quickly disenchanted are 
the Canadians. They 
not among the loneliest folks in London 
town, but, to judge by their own testi- 
mony, they are certainly among the most 
alien, the most rootless emotionally. 
Granted a certain excess of self-pity, their 


year 


are, to be sure, 


by Nathan Cohen 


feeling of not belonging is indisputably 
real and provides a useful object lesson 
to all those Canadians harboring thoughts 
of lifelong exile. 

Why did the people this article is deal- 
ing with — journalists, 
entertainers, stage and 
— leave home in the first 


novelists and 
actors and tele- 
vision writers 
place? 

The majority made the decision to pack 
up and cross the Atlantic, not for a visit 
but for good, with the utmost reluctance; 
they were moved by a sense of frustration 


and non-fulfillment; they felt they had 


Nathan Cohen interviews Ted Allan and Barbara Kelly. 


to get away. Some believed they had 
gone as far locally as circumstances al- 
lowed; if they remained they would stag- 
nate. Others were discouraged by the 
lack of opportunity; they believed they 
were being discriminated against, or that 
there was just no call here for their type 
of talent. Still others resented their in- 
ferior social status; they wanted to move 
to an environment where their profession 
did not have to be apologized for o1 
explained away. Some were attracted by 
the cultural superiority of English life. 
A few, a very few, hoped to achieve that 
kind of popular fame and celebrity which 
is possible only in a metropolis the size 
ot London. A few, again a very few, 
hoped that distance and a congenial at- 
mosphere might enable them to see Can- 
ada in perspective, and to discover that 
elusive thing: the Canadian character. 
Whatever the motive, in practically all 
instances, there was a conviction that 
London would welcome the Canadian 
more sympathetically than New York or 
Hollywood ever would. 

On this level, the Canadian expatriates 
have no ground for complaint. London 
has treated them with conspicuous cor- 
diality. Although those who emigrated 
without friends or letters of introduction 
may have had the trouble any strange: 
has getting started, once the initial diffi- 
culties were overcome they found the 
doors to opportunity flung wide open. 

Several have made enviable reputations 
—Ted Hockridge, for example, is the 
country’s leading musical comedy star, 
and it’ is the rare person with a radio 
or television set who cannot identify 
Barbara Kelly and _ Bernard Braden. 
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Among television writers, Ted Allan and 
Stanley Mann are well-known. In variety 
circles, Patti Lewis, Libby Morris and 
Paddy Stone have made a _ considerable 
impression. Scores of Canadians work in 
films and plays; performers like Mary 
Laura Wood, Paul Carpenter, and Lionel 
Merton, without ever achieving stardom, 
are nonetheless steadily employed in good 
supporting roles. A breakdown of the 
book publication lists and popular maga- 
zine credits also reveals a sizeable num- 
ber of Canadian contributors. Name the 
popular art you are interested in, and you 
will find a Canadian representative. 

Although London meets the expatriates 
hospitably, and gives them all that can 
reasonably be asked for, there is one 
thing it cannot do for the Canadians: it 
cannot assimilate them. The coming to 
grips with this unpleasant fact accounts 
for the Canadian disenchantment with 
the English condition, and for the de- 
moralization one encounters among the 
majority of Canadian expatriates, a de- 
moralization that takes the form of a 
sense of frustration and non-fulfillment as 
acute as the kind which prompted the 
original emigration. 

The Canadian who comes to London 
with the intention of making it his life- 
time home brings with him a set of mis- 
conceptions originating in the fond belief, 
still promoted by relics like Beverly Bax- 
ter, that he shares with the English a 
common language and heritage, and that 
he will have no great hardship adjusting 
himself, It is just a matter of getting used 
to the climate and the currency system. 
Perhaps this was true in the days when 
London really was the English-language 
centre of civilization, or when Canadians 
were brought up to view their country 
as an outpost of Empire, deriving its 
cultural inspiration and patterns from 
London and existing culturally so long 
as London gave it nourishment. But that 
bond no longer exists. 

Unlike the other English-speaking ex- 
patriates in London—the Australians and 
New Zealanders, and to a smaller extent 
the South Africans—the Canadian is fun- 
damentally a foreigner, and therefore a 
misfit. Far easier for an Englishman to 
feel at home in Canada than for a 
Canadian to attune himself to English 
ways. Socially and psychologically, the 
Canadian is a North American, and his 
chief service to the English scene lies in 
the expression of North American asso- 
ciations and attitudes. It is on this basis 
that he is welcomed, and room made for 
him, Otherwise, he has nothing to offer, 
neither the distinctive identity of the 
emigré from the United States, nor an 
individual way of life. 

The misadventures of Miss Barbara 
Kelly when she tried to break out of the 
ghetto are a good illustration. Miss Kelly 
originally scored in England as a bright, 
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wisecracking young woman in a radio 
show modelled on the Jack Benny and 
Bob Hope type of program; she did 
equally well on the BBC version of the 
American television show, ‘“What’s My 
Line?” The moment, however, that she 
appeared in an English stage comedy and 
in a pantomime, she was rapped harshly 
over the knuckles for her presumption in 
trying to pass herself off as a genuine 
Englishwoman. 

Ted Hockridge got his start in musical 
comedy in London thanks to not having 
an English accent. It was his good for- 
tune to arrive just when American musical 
entertainments were coming into vogue, 
and producers were frantically searching 
for players who could speak and sing 
American. Should the Broadway musical 
lose its popularity, Mr. Hockridge will 
find himself shunted off to the vaudeville 
circuit or to incidental parts in English 
musicals as the gruff, comic cousin from 
the colonies. 

The experience of Stanley Mann poses 
the predicament of the Canadian in more 
complex, and significant fashion. A pro- 
ficient television playwright, Mann ex- 
panded one of his hour-long scripts into 
a Stage drama with an English cast of 
characters and setting. A producer ex- 
pressed interest but, like everyone else 
who read it, objected to the lack of an 
authentic English texture. After trying to 
rewrite the play himself, Mann admitted 
his inability to get inside the English 
psyche and called in a collaborator. The 
same thing happened to another Cana- 
dian working on a film script. 

So here you have your Canadian ex- 
patriate, welcomed while he remains on 
the periphery of English life, but in 
profound trouble, not taken seriously, 
very much aware of his cultural inade- 
quacy, the moment he tries to place him- 
self in its centre. As an inoffensive North 
American—“the nicest thing about you 
Canadians,” one prominent Englishman 
told me in all sincerity, as an honest com- 
pliment, “is that you don’t come from the 
United States; you know your place; you 
don’t have any super-race ideas’—he can 
get along quite well, but without any 
particular sense of satisfaction, certainly 
not enough to justify the move to alien 
soil. How to cope? 


Several answers suggest themselves. 

One is for the expatriate to resign him- 
self to his marginal lot professionally, 
and look for social companionship and 
stimulation among fellow-exiles, prefer- 
ably those pursuing the same line of 
work. This indeed is the solution most 
adopt, because it is the easiest and most 
expedient, and because, among his own, 
the expatriate is sure of hearty endorse- 
ment when he criticizes the English for 
everything from their reserve and queuing 
habits to their ingrained assumption of 
supremacy, or when he rails against the 





deficiencies back home that inspired his 
departure. The end result is that he backs 
himself into a cultural limbo, and that 
his work deteriorates into various hack 
enterprises. The Canadian sets foot in 
London brimming with freshness, inno- 
cence and enthusiasm. The freshness 
tapers off, the innocence vanishes, the en- 
thusiasm changes into a dogged hunting 
after work that will enable him to meet 
the high cost of living with a sufficiently 
high income. 

Another remedy is for the expatriate to 
restrict his Canadianism to his _ public 
personality. In private life, he becomes a 
violent Anglophile, assiduously cultivating 
the exterior manners and customs of that 
segment of English society in which he 
wishes to be accepted. He has faint hope 
of deceiving the Englishman, but prides 
himself on his difference from other ex- 
patriates. When circumstances forces him 
to mingle with them, he veers the con- 
versation swiftly to a specific listing of 
the defects in the Canadian community, 
which in any case he denies to be real. 


Another solution is to accept the sta- 
tion of semi-outsider in the English com- 
munity, and to try to express in your work 
elements and aspects of Canadian life 
by a remembrance of things past those 
which have influenced your personality. 
This is a method possible only to writers 
and painters, one moreover which drasti- 
cally restricts your potential market. Very 
few expatriates practise it, and those who 
do are regarded by the rest as eccentrics, 
working valiantly but foolishly for a 
worthless cause. 

Of course, the most sensible thing for 
the expatriate, confronted with the di- 
lemma of not belonging, is to pack his 
luggage again and go home. A few do 
that, but very few. 

Reluctant as the Canadian was to leave 
home, he is even more reluctant to re- 
turn. One writer, whose feeling of being 
homeless is a constant, gnawing torment, 
admitted, “I can’t go back. It would be 
a confession of failure. You know very 
well people would say I came back only 
because I couldn’t make a go of it here.” 
He dreams of writing a novel which will 
be a popular and critical success; then, 
and only then, will he buy a return ticket. 
Many others are prepared to brave the 
pitying reception, but they can’t bear to 
give up the amenities and cultural facili- 
ties which London offers them, and which 
they have come to appreciate even more 
than the creature comforts. 

But mostly, they are reluctant to go 
home because they feel things have 
changed to such an extent that they will 
be just as out of place there, indeed more 
so, than in England. The country, they 
fear, has left them behind, and it is too 
much of a risk to go home again. For a 
visit, maybe, just prior to moving to New 
York or Hollywood—but not to stay. 
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cover small metal objects swallowed by 
children. 
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Bright New Idea: “What You Do We Can Do Better.” 


(grey Cup or Bust! 


by Trent Frayne 


AS IF THEY werent having enough 
trouble around subway headquarters in 
Toronto — the trains aren’t long enough 
and don’t go far enough — the head 
man down there, Allan Lamport, has 
been jarring the pictures on the walls 
with waves of thought while he dreams 
up a slogan for the Grey Cup parade. 

The Grey Cup parade is a downtown 
assemblage of floats in procession and 
girls in skin which precedes the Grey 
Cup football game. Its chief function 
for non-participants to date has been to 
make normally impossible traffic condi- 
tions unbearable. 

Anyway, Lamport, a former mayor of 
Toronto who apparently viewed the 
Grey Cup parade in Vancouver last year, 
has come up with the slogan that’s being 
applied to the Grey Cup parade in To- 
ronto this Saturday. A nice little piece 
of public relations it is, too, clearly de- 
signed to win friends for Toronto. “What 
You Do, We Can Do Better” is what 
came out of Mr. Lamport’s meditations, 
a slogan which has been adopted by the 
parade’s sponsors. We congratulate all 
of them, appending only the tiny rider 
that if my _ five-year-old daughter had 


“The slogans really ought to come from horse players.” 


come up with it I'd have slugged her. 

The field of sports is loaded with slo- 
gans, not many of which make sense, 
and I suppose that’s why Lamport gave 
his sharp wits the day off as soon as 
he got tied up with those Grey Cup 
supernumeraries. The “Die for Dear Old 
Rutgers” type of slogan is all right for 
amateurs and the college boys — they’re 
only playing for lumps anyway. But you 
try to figure out why the professional 
promoters challenge the intelligence of 
their paid employees with banal appeals 
for a lifetime of loyalty. 

The Montreal Canadiens and the To- 
ronto Maple Leafs have lavished paint 
on their dressing quarters spelling out 
platitudes. “The Toronto Maple Leafs,” 
it says near the ceiling in the Leafian 
cubicle. “Defeat Does Not Rest Lightly 
on Their Shoulders.” The Canadiens have 
one like it in the Forum, entreating 
everlasting dedication to the firm. But 
the thing isn’t reciprocal. Next week the 
management, detecting that loyal minion 
Mulligan has slowed up half a step, sends 
him to the minors or, worse still, sells 
him to Chicago. 

Hap Day, the general manager of the 
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Leafs, came up with a slogan a year 
ago, this one aimed at the ticket-buying 
public. The team, he declared, would 
exude “Guts, Goals and Glamor”. The 
slogan had everything, including inac- 
curacy, although Day even stickhandled 
around that. When it was pointed out 
to him that his team scored only 153 
goals in its 70-game season, the second 
lowest total in the league, he chuckled 
warmly. 

“Yes, but we had 181 scored against 
us,” he answered. “I didn’t specify who’d 
score ’em.” 

Emboldened by his left-handed  suc- 
cess last season, Day set his cerebral mem- 
branes to vibrating again this year. The 
results can best be described as chaotic, 
indicating that while a man might be 
lucky once, he’s walking on eggs when 
he tries slogan-writing over a distance 
of ground. “Rock ’n’ Roll With Howie 
Meeker and His Crew Cuts” was Day’s 
contribution this time. It sounds like a 
man talking with his mouth full of por- 
ridge. 

If slogans are inevitable — and it 
looks that way — they ought to come 
from horse players. Horse players are 
blessed with a wry fatalism that does 
things to the language. It’s summed up 
in the horse-player’s prayer: “I hope I 
break even today; I need the money”. 
And it has other, less familiar, manifesta- 
tions. 

There is a man hereabouts who goes 
to the track every day he can find a 
horse unencumbered by a milk wagon, 
and it is not uncommon for him to bet 
fifty-oh-fifty on a race, meaning $50 to 
win and $50 to show. Even though he 
bets that kind of money, this man is by 
no means loaded, and he’ll often brood 
for as many as two or three minutes 
over his misfortune if his horse gets 
beaten a nose for the third position. 
Then he goes to the blood bank and pre- 
pares for the next race. 

Anyway, this man has a wife, and one 
evening he returned from the track to 
be shown a new dress she’d bought. 

“Nice,” he said. “How much?” 

“Fifty dollars,” said the girl of his 
dreams. 

“Fifty dollars!” he exploded. “Fifty 
dollars!’ You think money grows on 
trees?” 

“But it’s such a nice dress,” she whim- 
pered. “And you often bet fifty dollars 
at the races.” 

He dismissed this immediately. 

“Money ain’t for spendin’,” he said, 
“money’s for bettin’.” 

Now a man like that would make an 
ideal slogan-writer, but he wouldn’t be 
bothered writing one. Slogans are pre- 
sumptuous, pedantic, pointless and for 
the birds. 

“What You Do, We Can Do Better” 
indeed! 
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at least $10,000 more life insurance! 


New York Life's popular 
Whole Life policy 
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low premium cost— 
builds high cash 

values fast! 
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can apply them under other available 
options. The low premiums, high 
cash values and dividends combine 
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Many honest and modest people of distinguished ability feel 
that although the schools are not against intellectual training, 
they rely on rigid, inadequate formulas to define intelligence. 


The Gifted Child: Mishandled Methods 


WE HEAR much today about the “Gifted 
Child” and about how little is being done 
for him. Seldom, however, do we find 
anything approaching a satisfying defini- 
tion of a gifted child, and nowhere has the 
suggestion been made that perhaps the 
greatest attribute of a really gifted per- 
son is that he neither needs nor wants 
much to be done for him. 

There is little to recommend the com- 
monly held idea that only a person with 
superior verbal intelligence can be con- 
sidered gifted; and there is even less to 
justify gathering together pupils of this 
type and telling them that they are gifted 
and are going to be trained as our future 
leaders. 

Even without this we already have far 
too many academically trained individu- 
als who feel that their intellectual gifts 
alone should give them the positions of 
leadership which they do not hold. It is 
from this group that most die-hard tra- 
ditionalists and ultra-radicals are recruited. 

About all that can be expected from 
most of the “opportunity-for-bright-chil- 
dren” classes that are commonly advocat- 
ed or are in existence now is the produc- 
tion of a greatly increased number of 
these disappointed people. 

The fact is that the intelligence neces- 
sary to make a high score on the tests and 
examinations generally used to select the 
so-called gifted is of the verbal type, and 
represents only one kind of giftedness. 
There are many other types of intelli- 
gence: and possessing any one of these to 
a high degree is a gift. 

Entirely aside from intelligence, some 
people are particularly well balanced emo- 
tionally or have physical or social quali- 
ties of distinction. Surely these people also 
are gifted. And it is not at all impossible 
that the capacity for leadership is a gift 
in itself. 

Why then, when the gifted child is 
sought, is first consideration always given 
to those who satisfy the tests for verbal 
intelligence, while those gifted with other 
types of intelligence or with superior so- 
cial, physical, or emotional development 
are neglected? 

The answer is, that once characteristics 
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by C. H. Savage 


other than intelligence-test intelligence are 
taken into consideration, it becomes prac- 
tically impossible to make a comparative 
evaluation of the various traits and accom- 
plishments that mark a person as gifted. 
And so those who feel that a selection 
must be made, to satisfy the demand that 
“something be done”, fall back on the re- 
sults of intelligence and academic-type 
tests. Since no two intelligence tests will 
give the same IQ, and since even the same 
test given at different times may vary 
widely, this method of selection is a most 
unreliable one. 

Aside from its unreliability, there is an- 
other objection to this method of selec- 
tion. Choosing a child and setting him up 
as superior to other children not for some- 
thing that he has done but for something 
that he is (or is supposed to be) is re- 
pugnant to most people. It has also in 
many cases been shown to be extremely 
bad for the person selected. 

The search for the gifted, then, gener- 
ally adds up to selecting a child largely by 
intelligence tests, labelling him as very 
bright or gifted, segregating him either 
partly or completely with other similarly 
labelled individuals, and then feeding him 
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the opportunities that will develop him 
into the leader he has been told he is des- 
tined to be. Somehow or other the formula 
for leadership has been discovered. Pick 
your potential leaders: feed them this mir- 
acle food for greatness known as an en- 
riched curriculum; turn the crank, and 
presto! there are our future leaders. 

God help us! 

Leaders are those who go after an op- 
portunity, not those who wait passively 
for it to be brought to them. And like all 
capacities, this one of seeking an oppor- 
tunity and grasping it can be developed 
fully only by practice. There should be 
plenty of opportunities available—an en- 
riched curriculum if you want to call it 
that, although the expression sounds like 
a soggy pudding. But enjoying these op- 
portunities should be the reward of effort, 
not a gift to those who happen to have a 
high verbal intelligence quotient. 

How then are we to understand the 
persistent demand that more be done for 
the gifted child? 

It is probable that part of it comes from 
confusion in the meaning of the word 
“gifted”. It is a fact that even in the Unit- 
ed States about a third of those who are 
intellectually capable of taking a college 
course do not attend college. In Canada 
the figure is probably higher. The most 
common reason for this non-attendance is 
the lack of money. 

For those who feel that these children 
are “gifted” the removal of the financial 
barrier by providing more scholarships 
and bursaries, or the establishment of re- 
volving loan funds would probably pro- 
vide at least a partial answer to the ques- 
tion “What is being done for the gifted 
child?” 

But another group, including many 
prominent people, claims that the gifted 
child is being neglected even when high 
school and college courses are easily avail- 
able. Some of these critics even accuse the 
schools of anti-intellectualism. 

It is doubtful if any school people actu- 
ally practice anti-intellectualism. Some of 
them certainly dislike the type of intel- 
lectual who unhesitatingly places himself 
amongst the elite and gives the formula 
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on which he himself was nurtured as the 
only one to produce such greatness. His 
invariable theme, “It must have been good, 
it produced me”, is not always convincing. 

In the final analysis, the basic function 
of the school is intellectual training: 
training that develops the power or fac- 
ulty of understanding or knowing, as dis- 
tinguished from the power to feel or to 
will. I must hasten to admit that the only 
reason for “knowing” is that one may 
“feel” and “will” in the right way. I fully 
admit also that it is quite impossible ade- 
quately to develop any one of these pow- 
ers without at the same time developing 
the others; but few will deny that supply- 
ing the facts and the tools for the mind 
and providing training in their use is over- 
whelmingly the duty of the school, while 
it shares, perhaps even as a minor partner, 
with the home, the church and the com- 
munity in the development of the emo- 
tions, the will, and the spirit. 

But before talking about intellectual 
training let us define the word “intellec- 
tual”. We have got into the bad habit of 
thinking of this word as meaning a high 
degree of linguistic intelligence, when that 
is only one of its meanings. When I say 
that the main function of the school is in- 
tellectual training I simply mean training 
of the mind, and since everyone has a 
mind of some sort, such training is in no 
way restricted to any particular group, nor 





Schools should train the mind. 


should the material and methods used be 
limited to those suitable only for one type 
of mind. 

Intellectual training is possible at any 
intellectual level. 

Certainly the modern school should 
have a humane, wide and comprehensive 
program, but it should never forget that 
its main function is the training of the 
mind. No matter how well it carries out 
its other duties, it will certainly have fail- 
ed if it does not make the function for 
which it was created the centre of its en- 
deavor. 

Some critics claim that, even where 
there is no actual neglect, the intellectual 
atmosphere in some schools is such that 
the gifted child receives little encourage- 
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ment to develop his potentialities. This, I 
believe, is a valid criticism. I also believe 
that there is a reasonable explanation for 
such a situation existing. 

The variety in educational practice in 
Canada and the United States is so great 
that it is impossible to speak of such a 
thing as a typical school, but it is a fair- 
ly safe generalization to make that in 
these countries most schools are typical 
of the more obvious elements of the com- 
munities in which they exist. And in this 
fact is probably the explanation of the 
wide variation in our schools and of the 
existence of some in which the intellectual 
atmosphere is far from stimulating. 

When such a situation exists, it is al- 
most always the result of pressure by a 
minority group, because most people do 
recognize that the function of the school 
is primarily one of training the minds of 
its pupils. When well-meaning but some- 
times short-sighted minority groups for- 
get this and insist on over-emphasis of 
some purely minor function of the school, 
it is the duty of the school to resist and 
of the community to support this resist- 
ance. 

When both the school and the com- 
munity keep the true goal in view we need 
not worry about “what should be done 
for the gifted child”. We shall have pro- 
vided the atmosphere in which, if he is 
truly gifted, he will flourish. 


























— How do you know you can’t write? 








AVE YOU EVER TRIED? Have you 
ever attempted even the least bit of 
training, under competent guidance? 
Or have you been sitting back, as it is 
sid so easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
WINS WRITING  When_you will awaken, all of a sudden, to 
SUCCESS the discovery, “I am a writer”? 
(NIA. training has a the latter —, is the one = — 
taught me how to write. choosing, you probably never will write. 
cas aes. tee’ ee tae uaa be law clerks. Doctors must 
accepted by the Daily be jinternes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 


Press, the District Edi- 7 . 
tor offered me a job as We all know that, in our time, the egg does 





“irs, Martha Leach. 126 come before the chicken. 
Cambridge Ave., Iro- It is seldom that anyone becomes a 


Ce a writer until he (or she) has been writing for 


some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writing 
—of gathering material about which to 
write — develops their talent, their insight, 
their background and their confidence as 
nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
continuous writing —the training that has 
produced so many successful authors. 


SELLS FIRST STORY , HH 
SELLS FIRST STORY Learn to write by writing 
ENROLLING Newspaper Institute training is based on 
Nay three months of the New York Copy Desk Method. It starts 
have sold my first story. and keeps you writing in your own home, 
Séccnteae. et on your own time. Week by week — re- 
story, ‘BEFORE THEY ceive actual assignments, just as if you 
ton atoane & te Yacts were right at work on a great metropolitan 
that Thad picked UP daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
ing in Ottawa’—-George and constructively criticized. Thoroughly 


M, Bowman, Suite a experienced, practical, active writers are 
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responsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance 
you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style — undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it and which at the same time develops in you the power to 
make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awestruck by fabu- 
lous stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little 
thought to the $25, $50, and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write — stories, 
articles on business, hobbies, travels, sports, news items, local, 
church and club activities, etc. — things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself FREE! 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute ob- 
servation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy 
taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the coupon today and see 
what our editors say. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. (Founded 1925). (Licensed 
by State of New York). (Approved Member National Home 
Study Council). 


Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. { 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your FREE Writing | 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing for | 
profit, as promised in Saturday Night, November 24, 1956. 


Address 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 98-T-366 


Copyright 1955, Newspaper Institute of America 
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PEOPLE 


The Town a Mayor built 


by Hugh Garner 


P. Horace Boivin, mayor of Granby, 
Que., says, “We are the fastest growing 
city in the province. In ten years we will 
have a population of fifty thousand.” 
And he says it just as it is written here, 
emphatically, with a certainty that comes 
from knowing that his enthusiastic and 
long-range predictions so far have all 
come true. True, that is, as far as Granby 
is concerned, for the words Granby and 
Boivin are almost interchangeable when 
speaking of this Eastern Townships city, 
forty-five miles southeast of Montreal. 

Fifteen years ago, Granby had a popu- 
lation of 12,000 (although it had been 
labelled a “city” since 1916) and an 
economy geared to the Imperial Tobacco 
Co., a rubber factory and several small 
textile plants. Formerly an English-speak- 
ing town it had become three-quarters 
French before World War Two, and its 
twenty-odd small industries kept it on the 
borderline between being a _ depressed 
area and a town that paid its way. Today 
the city has 30,000 people and 95 estab- 
lished industrial plants. 

In 1939 it elected Horace Boivin as 
mayor. Boivin, one of the town’s 
wealthiest men, is the president of Gran- 
by Elastic and Textile Co. His company 
employs 400 people and is engaged in 
the manufacture of everything elastic 
from suspenders and elastic ribbon to 
materials for army web equipment and 
seat fabrics for Chrysler Co. of Canada. 

Immediately after Boivin’s election, 


Granby began to realize that it had not 


only acquired a new mayor, but a public 
relations expert of the first rank, a town- 


booster «probably without parallel in 


Canadian municipal politics. 


The peripatetic M. Boivin put Granby 
on its feet and on the map. A “joiner” 
and a man who can afford to travel, he 
spread the Granby gospel not only 
throughout Canada and the U.S., but all 
over the world. As Granby’s ambassador 
he has visited every major country, in- 
cluding Russia (where he had an inter- 
view with Stalin), and from most of 
the countries he has visited has brought 
back branch plants of their foremost 
industries, or has prevailed upon. their 
financiers and industrialists to start new 
Canadian companies — in Granby of 
course. 

The mayor’s salesmanship has installed 
more than 75 companies in Granby, over 
and above the twenty-odd originals the 
town had when he took office. Mayor 
Boivin says, “We are no longer afraid 
of an industrial strike partially paralyzing 
the town. Our industries are so diversified 
that nothing but a general strike could 
call out more than a small segment of 
our working force.” 

As an illustration of Boivin’s sales 
promotion methods it is only necessary 
to recall an incident that occurred last 
year. Granby’s mayor sent a pair of 
beavers from the Granby Zoo to Grace 
Kelly and Prince Rainier as a wedding 
present. The keepers of. Prince Rainier’s 
private zoo had never seen beavers be- 
fore, and they placed the animals in a 
salt-water pond, from which the beavers 
retreated in haste. The Monégasques were 
equally in the dark as to what to feed 
their new charges. Soon the Atlantic 
cables were humming with questions and 
answers between Monaco and Granby, 
Que., about the care and feeding of beav- 








Granby Zoo: What do Monégasques feed a beaver? 
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M. Horace Boivin 


ers. The story was played up in the 
world’s press, Granby got a million dol- 
lars worth of publicity, and this summer 
the president of one of the two Monaco 
factories paid Granby a visit. The result, 
Granby is soon to have a new Canadian 
chocolate plant, Caferell of Canada, with 
its parent plant in Princess Grace’s little 
principality. 

Granby claims the lowest funded debt 
of any city its size in North America 
($110.56 per capita), the highest ratio 
of home ownership, a car to every three 
people, and a TV set in every 2.5 houses. 

The man _ responsible for Granby’s 
prosperity is a quiet-voiced, stocky fifty- 
year-old who, when he is not roaming 
the world selling Granby, Que., spends 
his working days in an old-fashioned of- 
fice in his factory, and many of his even- 
ings and week-ends in the spacious and 
modern mayor’s office in the city hall. 

The walls of his city hall office are 
hung with mementos, gifts and photo- 
graphs. There is the mayor in an audi- 
ence with the Pope, chatting with Jack 
Dempsey, welcoming Cardinal Leger, 
Maurice Chevalier, Mayor McKay of 
Calgary and other notables and person- 
alities. His factory office is dominated 
by an oil portrait of his father, the late 
Pierre Boivin, who began life as an odd- 
job man before founding Granby Elastic 
and Textile. Boivin Sr. was also mayor 
of Granby, between 1917 and 1934. 

Boivin, who is perfectly bilingual, as 
are many of Granby’s citizens, both Eng- 
lish and French, is proud first of his 
family of nine children and then of 
Granby. “Since the war immigrants from 
seventeen countries have settled here,” 
he says. “Today our population is 95 
per cent of French-Canadian descent, 
although most of them speak English as 
well as their mother tongue, something 
I strongly advocate.” 

Since first becoming mayor in 1939, 
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Boivin has been re-installed by acclama- 
tion in every election since. When he 
talked of retiring a few years ago, 6,000 
citizens signed a petition asking him to 
stay on as mayor. Except for attending 
council meetings with his eight aldermen 
and a controller (who is actually the 
city clerk and city manager), the mayor 
conducts most of his mayoralty duties 
from his factory office. In 1953 the Na- 
tional Film Board made a movie around 
the life of the ideal small Canadian city 
mayor, and chose Horace Boivin for the 
role. Incidentally, since attaining office, 
Boivin has given his whole salary to 
local charities and projects. 


When I asked Mayor Boivin to give 
me a list of the clubs and associations 
to which he belongs, he sighed, lit a 
cigarette, and reeled off a list only about 
half of which I was able to jot down. 
Among them were the Kiwanis, Lions, St. 
Denis of Montreal and the Canadian 
Club of New York, the Royal Zoological 
Society and the Order of the Alhambra. 
He is a director of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association, a past president of 
the Canadian Federation of Mayors, a 
director, representing Canada, of the 
Pan-American Union of Municipalities, 
and a director of the International Union 
of Local Authorities, a world-wide or- 
ganization in which he represents this 
country. He is also an honorary colonel 
of the Royal 22nd Regiment, and the 
founder of the Quebec Senior Hockey 
League. 

A man who is fussy about the flower 
beds in Granby’s parks, he is expensively 
sloppy in dress, wearing an undistinguish- 
ed summer-weight business suit when I 
called on him, and a dark topcoat and 
once-white wide-brimmed Stetson when 
he goes out. “I visit other Canadian and 
U.S. cities four or five times a year to 
make speeches, and usually manage one 
European, Asian, South American’ or 
Australasian trip every year,” he said. 
“Are these selling trips on behalf of 
Granby?” I asked him. “Largely,” he 
replied, “although I also sell the pro- 
ducts of Granby Elastic and Textile. The 
trips have been very successful, and be- 
sides the new industries we have been 
able to attract, at the present time we 
have a long list of prospective industrial 
settlers.” 

Boivin’s two main avocations, and two 
of the town’s main public relations pro- 
jects, are the Granby Zoo and “Les 
Petits Chanteurs de Granby” (The Little 
Singers of Granby). The Little Singers 
have spread the name of Granby through 
appearances before King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth, concerts throughout 
Canada, and by appearing on TV with 
the Fd Sullivan Show and on radio with 
the Bing Crosby Christmas Program last 
year. At the present Decca Records are 
negotiating a record release of French 
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and English carols for this year’s Christ- 
mas trade. 

The Granby Zoological Gardens, now 
one of Canada’s biggest zoos, was started 
by Boivin in 1942 with 8 acres of pasture 
land on the outskirts of the town. It now 
covers 70 acres, much of which is under- 
going construction and landscaping at 
the present time. On his many trips, 
Mayor Boivin has received gifts of ani- 
mals and birds from many of the world’s 
zoos, and Prime Minister Nehru of India 
last year presented the zoo with an ele- 
phant. The zoo, with a present animal 
population of 235, not only provides 
knowledge and entertainment for the 
Granbyens (a collective noun coined by 
visitor Maurice Chevalier) but this year 
attracted 900,000 visitors and _ tourists, 
with 35,000 crowding the zoo on many 
a summer Sunday. The zoo has given the 
city a world-wide reputation, and has at- 
tracted new industries and new citizens. 

Jacques Greber, the town planner who 
designed the future layout of Ottawa, 
was hired in the same capacity for Gran- 
by. In 1941 plans were completed dividing 
the city into park zones (there are 16 
parks), first and second-class residential 
areas, and industrial and commercial belts. 
The results are aesthetically pleasing, and 
the city, spreading back from both banks 
of the Yamaska River, is not unlike the 
more progressive small cities of Southern 
Ontario. The airport, six miles beyond 
the city limits, will soon lose its place 
to a new combination airfield and sea- 
plane base being built right in town. 
This new airport will have 5,000 ft. 
runways and hangars serving both land 
and float planes. A second golf course 
for the town is now under construction. 


Although Mayor Boivin is the mis- 
sionary who sells the idea of Granby 
as an industrial site, a city Industrial 
Commission, with offices in the city hall, 
takes over from there. This commission 
is formed of a cross section of the citi- 
zens, its officers being a banker, insur- 
ance agent, engineer and representatives of 
all interested groups. At the present 
time the city is forming a Zoning and 
Planning Commission, consisting of an 
engineer, architect, town planner, geolo- 
gist, landscape artist and a zoning expert. 
All but one of these are outsiders, and 
they are being hired on contract by the 
city government. 

The zoo and the other city parks are 
blossoming with statues and fountains, 
the latest of which was presented to 
Granby by the city of Paris. Two years 
ago, the mayor succeeded, after months 
of constant refusals, in persuading the 
Italian Government to allow him to bring 
home from Rome a 2,000 year-old foun- 
tain which had been placed in storage 
there. To do this, the Italian Government 
had to pass a special act of Parliament. 
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Jack Hawkins and John Stratton: Some unsafe-robbery. 


FILMS 


Mountain and Squirrel 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


“IF I'M NOT as big as you,” the Squirrel 
pointed out to the Mountain, “you are 
not as small as I, and not half so spry.” 

One might apply the fable to the giant 
screen in the movie theatre and the tiny 
screen in the living room, and arrive at 
the same conclusion. Size in itself doesn’t 
matter. If there is no particular advantage 
in being small, there’s no special virtue 
in being large, or supercolossal, either. 

Ideally, a film should command just 
enough time and space to develop its 
story with logic, pace and spontaneity. 
The temptation of the high wide screen 
is to sacrifice this delicately balanced 
economy and throw in any amount of 
irrelevant scenery and action. The limita- 
tions of the television screen on the other 
hand, make it necessary to sacrifice time 
and space to the special economy of ad- 
vertising and the half-hour program. The 
television producer, in fact, must operate 
as a sort of fitter and joiner, working with 
whatever lengths of time the sponsors 
allot him. This probably creates all sorts 
of difficulties and frustrations, but it also 
imposes a sort of discipline. The creator 
of the supercolossal film, however, doesn’t 
have to accept any disciplines except the 
ones set by the Production Code, which 
unfortunately has nothing to say about 
running time. 

Having sat recently through a series of 
super-productions, (three and a half to 
four hours each) I found it a relief to 
come on The Long Arm, a British sus- 
pense film of reasonable length and 
solid, careful construction. The long arm 
is, of course, Scotland Yard, and its rep- 
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resentative here is Inspector Halliday 
(Jack Hawkins), who is assigned to un- 
ravel a series of safe-crackings. The film 
moves along at a fast, easy pace with 
Detective Halliday and his assistant work- 
ing methodically through the files, follow- 
ing chances and hunches, picking up a 
trail across country, and lighting, as they 
go along, on all sorts of odd characters, 
each with his own sharp identity and 
each with a sound relationship to story 
and chase. It is an unpretentious film, and 
its virtues lie in its ability to hold every- 
thing, even the marginal characters and 
incidents, shrewdly in focus. This is the 
type of picture that the spectacle film 
and the television quickie are tending 
more and more to replace. It is a pity, 
since it has qualities of sound plotting and 
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sharply observed detail that its successors 
don’t attempt to duplicate. 


The Bad Seed is the movie version of 
the Broadway play, which in turn derived 
from the novel by William March. It is 
based on the premise that criminal ten- 
dencies can be inherited, a point the dra- 
matist goes to considerable pains to prove. 
As it works out, the pains are a good deal 
more in evidence than the proof. 

The heroine, Rhoda (Patty McCor- 
mack) is a depraved little eight-year-old, 
with an inherited tendency to murder. She 
is the daughter of a pair of well-heeled 
and singularly fatuous parents (Nancy 
Kelly and William Hopper) who, up till 
the opening of the story, haven’t appar- 
ently the faintest inkling that their little 
daughter is a monster. The evidence soon 
begins to pile in. Rhoda drowns one of 
her playmates, throws an old lady down 
a flight of stairs, and burns the janitor to 
a crisp. At the conclusion of the story, 
she is planning to tip her favorite Aunt 
Monica off the roof, and by that time the 
whole thing begins to sound like an in- 
vention from Precautionary Tales for bad 
children. 

The film version was recruited largely 
from the stage play and most of the per- 
formers fail to adjust themselves to the 
camera and act as though they were try- 
ing to reach the back row in the top gal- 
lery. The public is requested not to give 
away the denouement. It’s the sort of de- 
nouement I would hesitate to give away 
to a white elephant sale. 

The original ending has been altered, 
apparently at the insistence of the produc- 
tion code. As in the stage play, however, 
there is a curtain act in which the little 
heroine is brought back on the stage and 
given a sound spanking by her outraged 
mother. This is presumably intended as a 
sort of catharsis to relieve the feelings of 
the audience. One felt, however, that any 
child, who was publicly spanked every 
evening through a long stage-run, might 
easily develop homicidal tendencies with- 
out any help from the bad heredity. 





Patty McCormack and Nancy Kelly: A tendency to murder. 
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The wire read: 


TAKING NO CHANCES —- COMING BY CNR-— WHOLE FAMILY EXCITED: ; 


WILL BE IN TIME TO HELP TRIM THE TREE FOR SURE - LOVE —- DICK 








The mood is festive — because overcast skies and snowy roads have no place in 

your holiday picture! The wintry landscape is only Christmas card scenery from the 
snug safety of your travelling “room with a view” .. . as you go the relaxed, 

. arrive when 


Canadian National way. You le “ave when vou're suppose -dto. 


depe ndable C 
the folks expect you 


. love every minute of it all the while you're ge tting there. 





Who's afraid of the big bad blow! Up front, an experienced “chauffeur” watches the 
for the 


road while you rest. Beneath you, there’s the comforting safety of solid steel rails 
that never lose their way, no matter how bitter the blizzard. Hungry ? Stroll to the diner 
holidays 


for a me . or a snack. Tired ? Settle back in soft seats. On ov ernight trips there’s a wide 


and wonderful range of accommodations for any budget. On any trip, liberal baggage 
privileges let you travel light and carefree! 


Small wonder so many smart families will be travelling easy by CNR this holiday time. 
Better make your reservations early — now is none too soon. 

(P.S. — If you can’t go to them — bring them to you, with convenient 

Canadian National Gift Certificates! Ask any CNR agent.) 


All across Canada, happy family reunions 
will be starting at CNR stations — as 
loved ones arrive safe and sound 

on the Super Continental, Continental, 
Ocean Limited and other great CNR 
“name” trains. Why not join them! 
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Best way to a Merry Christmas is to make your reservations early. 
See your nearest Canadian National Representative, soon. 
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PERSONA GRATA 


Mental Health Missionary 


by Frank Rasky 


It now costs Canadians $75 million a 
year to look after the mentally ill in 
the bulging hospitals but only half a 
million is spent on vital research. 


WHEN A SWEDISH Scientist last month an- 
nounced discovery of a blood test that 
could indicate in six minutes whether a 
person was mentally ill, nobody was 
more elated than a crusading Toronto 
psychiatrist named John Douglas Mor- 
croft Griffin. As general director of the 
Canadian Mental Health Association, Dr. 
Griffin would gladly have served as 
human guinea pig and taken the test 
himself, if his colleagues would have let 
him. 

Over the past 20 years, Dr. Griffin has 
pioneered, with missionary zeal, the use 
of mental health tests in schoolrooms, 
factories and Canadian Army camps. The 
discovery of the biochemist, Dr. Stig 
Akerfeldt, at the Nobel Institute in Stock- 
holm—that the blood serum of a schiz- 
ophrenic turns a currant-red color in six 
minutes—seemed to Dr. Griffin another 
inevitable clue revealed in man’s endless 
quest to solve the mystery of the human 
mind. 

Dr. Griffin’s psychiatric couch stretches, 
figuratively, across Canada. His voluntary, 
non-profit Canadian Mental Health As- 
sociation has grown to the point where 
it now has offices operating in all prov- 
inces, except Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island. Yet Dr. Griffin’s mission 
of spreading the gospel of public enlight- 
enment on the causes, treatment and pre- 
vention of mental illness, seems as in- 
finitely challenging as ever. 

Dr. Griffin estimates that one out of 
every twelve children born in Canada 
this year will suffer a serious mental 
breakdown. Due in part to the tensions 
of our way of living, approximately one 
million Canadians are partly disabled 
with severe neuroses. Today a_ record 
70,000 Canadians are patients in our 
grossly understaffed, over-crowded 75 
mental hospitals — with at least 10,000 
waiting to get in. Canada has 439 psy- 
chiatrists, and Dr. Griffin says we need 
a minimum of 800; we have a total of 
926 psychologists, social workers and 
occupational therapists, and we require 
1,850. 

“Yet Canada spends more to house 
criminals than to treat her mentally ill,” 
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Dr. J. D. Griffin 


Dr. Griffin says, in his most intense evan- 
gelical style. “We spend $4.50 a day on 
each person in a penitentiary, but only 
$2.92 a day for the mentally sick. Even 
more pitiful is the way we dole out pen- 
nies, instead of millions, to explore dis- 
eases of the mind. The Canadian govern- 
ment spends $8,000,000 annually for 
atomic research; more millions for fish- 
eries research. But for the mind — the 
thing that makes us different from the 
beasts of the field—the Canadian Govern- 
ment spends only $500,000 a year on re- 
search. That’s less than five cents a year 
for every person in Canada, even though 
it costs Canadians $75 million a year to 
look after human wreckages already sick 
in our bulging mental hospitals. Imagine 
—just a nickel for the mind!” 

To Dr. Griffin, spreading the gospel 
of mental health is a kind of personal 
crusade. As though to remind himself of 
the need for restraint, he has tacked up on 
the plywood-panelled wall of his office 
on Spadina Avenue in Toronto, a wry 
sign: “Don’t take life too seriously. 
You'll never get out of it alive anyhow.” 

Significantly, the biggest portrait on the 
wall behind his desk—even larger than 
a picture of Sigmund Freud and a water- 
color painting out of the tortured mind 
of a schizophrenic patient—is a huge 
sketch, hanging like an icon, of Dr. Clar- 
ence Hincks, originally of St. Marys, 
Ont. Dr. Hincks launched the mental 
health movement in Canada, as a result 
of reading The Mind That Found Itself. 
This was a pioneer book by a Connecticut 


engineer, Clifford Beers, who described 
his brutal experiences in mental hospitals, 
after he himself had attempted suicide 
by leaping from a third-floor window. 

With help from Beers, Dr. Hincks or- 
ganized the Canadian National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene in 1918. Dr. Hincks 
brought in Dr. Griffin as a $3,500-a-year 
assistant in 1936, to help him campaign 
for improvement of shameful Canadian 
“lunatic asylums”, which were often staf- 
fed by muscle-bound goons armed with 
Strait-jackets and manacles. Dr. Griffin 
succeeded Dr. Hincks in 1952 as general 
director, at $12,000 a year, and changed 
the old committee into the Canadian 
Mental Health Association. 

Dr. Griffin admiringly regards the 71- 
year-old Dr. Hincks as “my dynamic 
father image. And, as with any father, 
I alternately love and resist Clare”. In 
turn, Dr. Hincks, who continues to serve 
as consultant for the Association with 
galvanic energy, despite his own “black, 
week-long depressions from my neuroses”, 
says fondly of his 50-year-old disciple, 
“Jack is a manic type after my own heart. 
He has a flair for contagious enthusiasm. 
He has to be on the go, morning, noon, 
night and Sundays, making converts to 
the mental health cause. His conviction 
must get into his gizzard. He comes run- 
ning up the stairs three at a time, slams 
the door, and then impetuously wants 
action done overnight. I told his assistant, 
Alvan Gamble, yesterday, ‘I hope you 
can prevent Jack from killing himself 
with his mania for work’.” 

Dr. Hincks sometimes thinks Dr. Griffin 
is overly concerned with wooing the ap- 
proval of organized medicine for the As- 
sociation. “My radical suggestions for re- 
form of mental hospitals won me the title, 
the ‘nut doctor’,” Dr. Hincks says. “I glor- 
ied in that nickname. I never used muck- 
raking tactics to expose the shocking con- 
ditions I found in the early days—a chalky- 
white-faced female patient confined for 
three years in a coffin-like cupboard in a 
Manitoba mental hospital; patients jailed 
in ten wooden attic cages in a New Bruns- 
wick hospital; a decaying firetrap for a 
mental institution in Prince Edward 
Island. But I did use unorthodox methods 
in persuading medical directors to make 
reforms. Jack is an utterly dedicated men- 
tal hygiene educator, but I feel he craves 
respectability.” 

However, a friend of both, University 
of Toronto psychologist Prof. William 
Line says, “Jack Griffin caught the gleam 
of Clare Hincks’s vision. Yet he has added 
his own particular flame to the cause of 
mental hygiene—as a driving organizer.” 

Dr. Griffin personally doesn’t give the 
impression of being a super-charged evan- 
gelist. He is a lean, six-foot, quietly 
brooding man, who wears conservative, 
double-breasted blue suits, sucks a pipe, 
and tends to worry about his thinning 
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brown hair. His hazel eyes look out at 
the world from behind thick, heavily- 
rimmed spectacles. He strips his vocabu- 
lary of the usual psychiatric jargon. He 
spices his conversation with “Gosh” and 
“Golly”, and delights in self-deprecating 
jokes about psychiatrists. At the infre- 
quent parties he attends with his wife, 
Erica, a Fort William, Ont., ex-school 
teacher, he says he runs into two types 
of people: “Those who expect me to 
psychoanalyse them over a cocktail, and 
those who won’t come near me for fear 
I will.” 


Almost inevitably, Dr. Griffin’s grand- 
father was a circuit-riding Ontario Meth- 
odist preacher, and his father a physician, 
on call day and night, as a general prac- 
titioner in Hamilton, Ont. John was the 
youngest of four sons, and his father died 
when John was 15—two facts which he 
thinks gave him an early feeling of in- 
security. “I was an impossible child,” 
Dr. Griffin recalls. “As the youngest, I 
was the butt of a lot of teasing. As a 
defense, to convince myself I wasn’t in- 
significant or stupid, I became a bump- 
tious, lime-lighty showoff.” 

He excelled in science at Hamilton 
Collegiate Institute, and won a medal 
for reading aloud. But it was his mem- 
bership in the Methodist Young People’s 
organization that drew him to mental 
health; he had to give a talk on psychol- 
ogy before the youngsters, and his re- 
search on the subject fascinated him. 

He worked his way through medical 
school at the University of Toronto as 
the piano-playing leader of a jazz band, 
“The Varsity Entertainers’. The drum- 
player in his orchestra, Al Mueller, was the 
nephew of Dr. William Blatz, the psychol- 
ogist-director of the university’s Institute 
of Child Study. Talks John had with the 
drummer’s uncle so kindled his enthu- 
siasm, that he took a one-year course 
in psychology under Dr. Blatz, and 
wrote a thesis on “the normal pre-school 
child”. 

On a two-year Rockefeller fellowship, 
promoted by Dr. Hincks, Dr. Griffin 
spent part of his post-graduate training 
at Butler Hospital in Providence, Rhode 
Island; he did research on using tests to 
measure different degrees of mental ill- 
ness. While there, like all psychiatrists, 
he had to undergo psychoanalysis him- 
self. 

“My analyst,” he recalls with amuse- 
ment, “was an elderly doctor who'd 
studied under Jung. He wanted me to 
undergo analysis every day after lunch. 
I'd lie down on the couch and talk. But 
I soon discovered his head would fall 
down, and he'd doze off asleep. He 
awoke one afternoon to find me snooz- 
ing, too. ‘Young man,’ he scolded me 
icily, ‘you are not yet ready for analysis 
by a disciple of Jung!’ Since then, I have 
not adhered to any of the _ psychiatric 


cliques—Freud, Jung or Horney—but 
am, rather, allied to the whole field of 
general medicine and public health.” 

During the last war, he worked with 
Dr. Brock Chisholm in helping to devel- 
op the Army’s revolutionary Pulhems 
Profile—a cataloguing, under initials, of 
a recruit’s Physique, Upper and Lower 
Limbs, Hearing, Eyesight, Mentality and 
Stability. While Dr. Griffin says the 
technique spawned many derisive wit- 
ticisms—‘Reverse it and it spells ‘smell- 
up’ ”—he is pleased that it has also been 
adopted widely by personnel departments 
in industry. Indeed, after the war, Dr. 
Griffin himself worked part-time for a 
while for a business corporation, explor- 
ing the use of psychological tests in 
selecting salesmen for industry. 

Working with the Canadian Mental 
Health Association, Dr. Griffin  intro- 
duced the study of “human _ relations” 
into school classrooms; he _ pioneered, 
with Professor Line, in making studies 
of shy children; he innovated a national 
project for bringing public and _ high 
school teachers to the University of To- 
ronto for yearly post-graduate courses 
in mental health; and he encouraged 
federal grants-in-aid to help develop 90 
Canadian community mental health 
clinics. Typically, thanks to such trail- 
blazing efforts, British Columbia and 
Alberta set up model community pro- 
jects designed to evolve permanent mar- 
riage counselling services; and a_parent- 
teacher forum on “problem children”, 
sponsored by the Association in Toron- 
to’s Forest Hill Village schools, ultimate- 
ly resulted in the explosive sociological 
book, Crestwood Heights. 


Last year, his Association got volun- 
teers to make 20,000 visits to patients in 
mental hospitals, entertaining them in 
the wards, giving them birthday gifts, or 
simply being friendly to them as human 
beings in distress. This campaign is based 
on Dr. Griffin’s idea that a mental hos- 
pital should not be stigmatized “that 5,- 
000-bed lunatic asylum isolated up on 
the hill”, but, rather, should be a 400- 
bed adjunct of a general hospital, inte- 
grated into the community. Or, better 
still, he would like to see the mental 
hospitals emptied, as was done in Amster- 
dam, with staffs of government-paid 
psychiatrists and social workers treating 
working patients right in the home. 

“The locked wards and barred win- 
dows are going the way of the strait- 
jacket and leg irons in Canadian psy- 
chiatric treatment,’ Dr. Griffin says of 
the future, optimistically. Still, he is not 
lulled into the illusion that his evange- 
list’s mission will be completed soon or 
easily. He comforts himself with the sad 
wisdom learned painfully by the father 
of psychiatry, Sigmund Freud: “It is not 
so easy to play upon the instrument of 
the human soul.” 
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We live in times when it is neither safe nor 
admirable to be stupid or narrow. We must at 


least attack the considerable 


out what it is that we are 


knquire Within 
Upon Everything 


by Robertson Davies 


IN MY GRANDFATHER'S library there used 
to be an entrancing Victorian book called 
Enquire Within Upon Everything with 
which I spent many a happy hour, discov- 
ering how far it was to the moon, how to 
remove spots from silk, how many words 
there were in the Bible and in what pro- 
portion the blood oi Queen Victoria might 
be called that of Alfred the Great. Its de- 
lights were recalled to me when Victor 
Gollancz Publications sent me The New 
Outline of Modern Knowledge, edited by 
Alan Pryce-Jones and offering twenty-six 
articles, by celebrated experts, on philos- 
ophy, religion, archaeology, astronomy, 
anthropology, genetics, the atom, medi- 
cine, psychology, art, architecture, writing, 
music, economics, sociology, international- 
ism, law and politics—280,000 words and 
600 pages of glorious information! All the 
greed to know things, the yearning to be 
a polymath which dominated my child- 
hood, rose up in me again, and I seized 
upon the book with avidity. 

And was I disappointed? I was not. Did 
the book prove to be a shallow production 
for skimmers and smatterers? Not at all. 
It is an admirable book and I am happy 
to recommend it to everybody for whom 
it is intended. 

In an excellent preface Mr. Pryce-Jones 
(Editor of the Times Literary Supple- 
ment) describes the kind of person at 
whom this book is aimed. “I have imagin- 
ed the kind of reader who is both delight- 
ed and puzzled by the complexity of all 
he sees around him,” he writes. And, lat- 
er, “It is one of the consolations for living 
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to be stupid or 
narrow in one’s 
interests. In Eng- 


land, he says, the Jacket lists 


word “clever” is 

losing the overtone of patronizing distaste 
which it has carried for so long; brains 
are becoming socially acceptable. Whether 
this is the case in Canada it would be hard 
to say. In this country dullness and limited 
intellectual interests have never had quite 
the social cachet they enjoyed in England: 
but we have tended toward dullness and 
intellectual limitation because we have 
been, until quite recently. a land as pro- 
vincial as Norway before Ibsen. 

As Mr. Pryce-Jones points out, it is no 
longer safe to boast that one knows one’s 
job, and very little else. We must have 
some conception of what is going on in 
the world about us. The least scientific of 
us must have some idea of what the scien- 
tists are doing; the least philosophical or 
religious must know which way the wind 
is blowing in the realm of the spirit; the 
least aesthetic must stop grumbling about 
modern art and music and literature, and 
try to find out what the artists are up to. 
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impressive roll of 


And we must make this effort not only 
for our own safety, but because it is un- 
becoming citizens of an allegedly civilized 
country to hang behind the march—now 
advanced to a fast trot—of modern 
discovery, and change. 


very 


It is no longer enough to say that we 
cannot know everything. We must at least 
attack the considerable task of finding out 
what it is that we are ignorant about. 

The articles in this book are grouped 
under five general headings: Philosophy 
and Metaphysics, Science, Art, Politics 
and Economics, and Law. Some of them 
were very tough going—for me—because 
they lay so far from anything I know. But 
none of them appeared to me to be wan- 
tonly difficult: the had tried to 
be comprehensible without compromising 
were all anxious to 


writers 


their material. They 
communicate with me tut they refused to 
get down on their Knees to do so. They 


were prepared to be popularizers, but not 
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vulgarizers. Their attitude was the only 
possible one for a book of. avowedly high 
purpose, written for the general reader. 

Those who tackle this book, as I did, 
without prejudice, may find rewards in un- 
expected places. For me, the most inter- 
esting article by far was that on “The Re- 
ligious Instinct” by Professor R. C. Zaeh- 
ner, of All Souls, Oxford. A specialist in 
Eastern religions, he devotes his space to 
a discussion of the failure of Protestant- 
ism, the immense revitalizing of the 
Church of Rome during the period since 
the war, and the nature of Communism as 
a religion. He has no axe to grind, but 
many readers will find his arguments and 
conclusions startling; they will not find 
them easy to answer effectively. Protes- 
tantism, he says, has failed to provide its 
adherents with those elements of the mys- 
terious and the wondrous which the re- 
ligious instinct in man craves; it has neg- 
lected that realm which C. J. Jung has 
named “the collective unconscious”. And 
where has mankind looked for the myster- 
ious and the wondrous, the lodestone for 
that self-immolating quality which Protes- 
tantism rejects? In all sorts of odd and un- 
savoury outlets, of which Nazism and fa- 
natical racism are the darkest. 

It is commonplace to say that Commun- 
ism is a religion, and equally common- 
place to counter that statement by saying 
that it is diabolical because it rejects God. 
Professor Zaehner points out that Com- 
munism has its own God in dialectical 
materialism, which is mysterious, won- 
drous and ill-defined enough to satisfy the 
most mystical spirit; he also reminds us 
of something which Christians are apt to 
forget—that religion and Deism are not 
interchangeable terms. Protestantism may 
be faith divorced from mystery, and Naz- 
ism may be faith divorced from morals, 
but Communism is a faith which provides 
its own mystery and its own morals, and 
the only strong opponent it faces, in Pro- 
fessor Zaehner’s opinion, is the Church of 
Rome. But the Church opposes Commun- 
ism not because it is undemocratic, ac- 
cording to Professor Zaehner, but because 
it invades the Church’s territory, which is 
faith. “It is the doubtful privilege of the 
present generation to take part in this sec- 
ond major instalment of the wars of re- 
ligion,” says Professor Zaehner, conclud- 
ing an article which should command the 
widest interest among people who really 
seek to know what Communism is, and 
what it may mean in our world. 

It is impossible to touch even upon a 
quarter of the food for thought which this 
book provides. Most readers will, I think, 
be as much engrossed as I was in the ar- 
ticle on Medicine by Lord Amulree, in 
which he covers briefly the progress in that 
art since 1930. It is staggering to realize 
how many things which we take for grant- 
ed are of comparatively recent discovery. 
Most remarkable, perhaps, is the way in 
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which intensive research in the abstruse 
realms of bio-chemistry has gone forward 
almost hand in hand with an extension 
and rediscovery of the importance of the 
human element in the incidence and cure 
of illness. The too-confident scientific ap- 
proach of the late nineteenth century has 
given place to an attitude in medical re- 
search which verges on the mystical. 

It would be neglectful in a literary sup- 
plement to say nothing about the article 
on Writing by G. S. Fraser. It should help 
many puzzled people to a clearer under- 
standing of what is happening today in a 
sphere which, as Mr. Fraser points out, is 
bedevilled more than any other in the arts 
by quarrels, jealousies, corrosive criticism 
and flatulent nonsense. To many puzzled 
readers it seems as if modern writers—the 
“important” ones, who attract widespread 
attention, as opposed to the literary Frank- 
ensteins who compose best-sellers out of 
refuse and slaughter-house waste—had left 
the highroad of letter and taken off into 
the woods, from which they shout gnomic 
abuse at the world. But this is once more 
because we live in an age of rapid change; 
Mr. Fraser provides a map which gives a 
rough notion of where we are. (Perhaps 
it is permissible to be spiteful and say that 
he provides a program which helps us to 
tell the kings from the queens.) I was 
especially gratified by his high estimate of 
Robert Graves as a poet, for I admired 
Graves when Eliot, and only Eliot, was 
current coin. 

There is no room for more about this 
excellent, stirring, meaty book. Let me 
end, then, by recommending it to every- 
body who has not given up the ghost, in- 
tellectually speaking. I wish it would sell 
a hundred thousand copies in Canada. 


The New Outline of Modern Knowledge, 
edited by Alan Pryce-Jones—600 pp. & 21 
pp. index—Doubleday—$3.75. 
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Autumn Fiction 
by L. M. Pederson 


IN TWO OF THE BEST novels to appear this 
autumn the author concerns herself with 
a woman’s struggle toward an ideal. The 
Nun’s Story by Kathryn Hulme (Little, 
Brown $4.50) is not fiction, but it is told 
with so much novelist’s art that it may 
be listed with the novels; in it we are 
given a detailed, sympathetic but not emo- 
tionally involved account of how a young 
Belgian girl turned from marriage to the 
arduous task of becoming a perfect, self- 
less servant of the will of her order of 
nursing nuns. The book makes real and 
important, to the most non-Catholic 
mind, the spiritual discipline of that 
training; it explains, as few books have 
done, what it means to be a nun. Sister 
Luke finds at last that she cannot be 
wholly obedient to the Rule of her Order; 
she cannot love her enemies, the Germans. 
And so she leaves the convent after fifteen 
years of struggle toward selflessness. Calm 
and detached in manner, this book is grip- 
ping, important and rewarding. 

Helen Howe sums up the trashy ideal 
which her heroine seeks in the title of her 
novel The Success (Musson $3.95). Mag- 
gie Fraser, in her yearning to be some- 
body and make a stir in the world, over- 
rides two husbands and her daughter, but 
she makes the grade; she ends up with 
her own television program, on which she 
offers advice to those who are in emo- 
tional difficulties. Her soul is wizened, and 
she has even sunk to that level of self- 
infatuation where she believes her own 
publicity, but in the estimation of the 
world she is a success, and that is all that 
concerns her. With a theme which would 
have lent itself easily to shallow satire, 
the writer has written a book which is 
certainly witty and brilliantly observed, 
but is also profound and absorbing as a 
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BERNARD SHAW: His Life, Work 
and Friends — by St. John Ervine 


Interest in the works of Bernard Shaw is reaching 
a new peak in this 100th anniversary year of his 
birth. This book is the first complete life of the 
famous dramatist, written by a man who was a 
close friend of Shaw’s for 40 years . . . $7.50 
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by Slavomir Rawicz 


The true and gripping story of a girl 
and seven men and their desperate at- 
tempt to escape from a Russian prison 
camp in the frozen Siberian north. 
The tension and suspense are unre- 
lenting throughout . . . $3.00 
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study of character. This book, and The 
Nun’s Story, have much to say to virtually 
all women. 

This reader was not so deeply impressed 
as some critics appear to have been by 
Madame_ Solario (Macmillan $4.50), 
which has appeared anonymously, as 
though its authorship were a_ precious 
secret. It is a tale of high-life in 1906, 
involving suicide and the incestuous love 
of a brother and sister. It strives for 
Gothic horror, but falls short of its goal, 
emerging as a silly and pretentious piece. 
Incest, so horrendous a theme in great 
hands, can also be merely foolish. 

A much more honest stunner, though a 
mess as a novel, is The King of Paris 
(Musson $4.00) in which Guy Endore 
crams a vast amount of fact and fiction 
about Alexandre Dumas into 504 pages. 
Mr. Endore suffers from the truism that 
fact is stranger than fiction; Dumas was 
an improbable creature, yet he was a fact. 
So extraordinary was the truth about him 
that legend grew side by side with it, 
and the two cannot be unscrambled. The 
author has produced a cheerful phantas- 
magoria, which eventually wearies the 
reader by its excess. But the excess is not 
all that of the writer; again his_ subject 
must bear the blame. But the shouting, 
breathless style is presumably Mr. En- 
dore’s own. 

We look to Ethel Wilson for distin- 
guished writing, and in Love and Salt 
Water (Macmillan $2.75) she does not 
disappoint; her style is as clear and as 
deft as usual. The story, however, is much 
slighter than is common with her, and 
it seems as though Part Three of the book 
had been written as a separate short story. 
This is a work which sustains, without 
enlarging, one of Canada’s foremost lit- 
erary reputations. 

With The Flood (McClelland & Stewart 
$3.50). Scott Young comes forward for 
the first time as a novelist for adults, with 
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DISTINCTIVE 
Gift 


If you’re looking for something really 
unusual, drop in at our gallery, open 
9 to 5, Monday through Friday. 


On view here are silk screen repro- 
ductions in oil, of Canadian landscapes 
featuring the work of Canada’s leading 
painters. Sponsored by the National 
Gallery, really outstanding and very 
moderately priced. 


Ideal for homes or offices, they can 
be bought framed or unframed. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. 


SAMPSON-MATTHEWS LTD. 
DEPT. S.N. 
1189 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Ont. 





Give Books 
For 


Christmas 


THE NUN’S STORY 


BY KATHRYN HULME. The enthral- 
ling and inspiring story of a Belgian 
girl’s life in an ancient nursing 
order. “A superb book’’— Ottawa 
Journal. $4.50 


LES GIRLS 


BY CONSTANCE TOMKINSON. The 
light-hearted story of a Canadian 
minister’s daughter who landed in 
the chorus of the Folies Bergéres. 


3.95 


MUCH ADO ABOUT ME 


BY FRED ALLEN. The wise, witty and 
wonderful autobiography of one of 
the greatest and best loved of 
modern entertainers. $5.00 
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The Mary 


by Hammond Innes 


A sea story in the great 

tradition. “‘Once started is im- 

possible to put down.” 
—Globe and Mail $3.00 


The One That 


Got Away 


by J. Leasor & K. Burt 
The sensational but true story 
of Franz von Werra, Nazi 
pilot, who escaped from 
Canada and made his way back 
to Germany. Illustrated. $3.50 


Edward VII 
and His Circle 

















by Virginia Cow'les Ethel Wilson 
Great men and lovely ladies 
crowd the pages of this bi- a strong spare story of the Winnipeg 
ography of a spectacular and Flood. Technically accomplished. it never 


very human king, but undeni- 


ably a great one. Illustrated falls to the level of the merely slick. The 
$5.00 mounting tension of the flood itself is the 

background of a story of tense passion 

Afternoon of The publication of this book marks the 
an Autocrat appearance as a novelist of one who has 


for some time been one of Canada’s fore- 


by Norah Lofts 


most writers of shorter fiction. 























An_ historical novel of an 
English village and the people. It would be hard to imagine a write: 
oe high and low, who belong to | less like Scott Young than C. P. Snow 
it. By the author of Bless This | whose latest novel in the Lewis Eliot series 
House. $3.50 is Homecomings (Macmillan $3.00). It is 
GE COLLINS the muted. subtle responses of highls 
complex beings to minute stimuli whict 
— e concerns him. and he examines and dis- 
cusses them with economy and precision 
In this phase of his many-volumed nove 
he discusses his hero’s love-life. not as 
series of triumphs or disillusionments. but 
as an element—and not the most impor- 
tant element—in a private life and 
public career. Those who know and ad- 
mire Mr. Snow’s work will find this book 
POTTER | characteristic of it at its best: those who 
do not may safely take the plunge into 
his Lewis Eliot series at this point 
AM & RICA Eric Linklater is a professional mar 
letters who has written enormously and 
by Stephen Potter unevenly. Dark of Summer (Clarke 
Irwin $3.00) stands about midway be- 
The famous author of Life- | tween his best and his least satisfactory 
manship, Gamesmanship, and work. It makes a 
One-Upmanship has recently we settled down 
paid two visits to lecture and about the family history and the inhe 
broadcast in America. Here are tance of hate of piethasanst sane aens 
the delightful and amusing re- sure hand of the ee ee ee ee 
; See did atmosphere attaching to the Orkneys. 
sults of those visits. ; ae ' ae 
raise our hopes. But, al] of a sudden, the 
A Ru pert Hart-Davis book author is off on a long div ersion about the 
war in North Africa, in Italy and in 
PRICE $2.75 Korea. The book never completely re- 
covers from this jolt. Nor are we pre- 
BRITISH BOOK SERVICE pared to swallow Gudrun. the heroine, as 
(Canada) Limited Mr. Linklater presents her. In a book 
1068 Broadview Ave., Toronto 6, Ont. which contains so much fine detail, this 
beautiful, tall. vague Celtic goddess never 
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BRAGGART 
IN MY STEP 


By Dorothy Dumbrille. Another tas- 
cinating book on Glengarry County 
by the author of UP AND DOWN 
THE GLENS, whose first edition 
sold out in a few weeks. With de- 
lightful illustrations by Stuart Mc 
Cormick. $3.75 
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A WINDOW 
ON THE NORTH 


By R. A. D. Ford, Head. The Euro 
pean Division, Department of Ex 
ternal Affairs, Ottawa. “These poems 
not only confirm earlier promises of 
inusual merit, but also make a 


ing] 


single impression of a mature think- 
er and artist.” — The London Fre. 
Press. $2.50 
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GRANDMA 
TAKES A HAND 


By John Tait. In this gaily hun 
ous book, the author relives his bovy- 
hood with his amazing Grandma 
Chapter after chapter recalls the 
Scottish childhood scenes he 
] amusing 
e 


most intimately. With uJ 
ings by Adrian Dingle. $3.7 


Get these Dook at vour Bookseller 
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A Picture History 
of Canada 


IVON OWEN and WILLIAM TOYE. 

illustrations by CLARKE 
HI TON. — adventure and 
exciteme f Can S past emerges 
a panorama that will attract and 


Canadian child. Avail 
eek ee eeara ts 2 






“ Christmas Carol 
CHARLES DICKENS. A new gift 


of the Christmas classic: 
hit imile oI hail firs st editic Nn 
appeared 113 years ago; four 
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European Paintings in 
Canadian Collections 
R. H. HUBBARD. A book of 69 fi 









of modern 
} private 
$/.50 





An Historian’s 
Approach to Religion 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE. One of the 


of our time considers 
the twentieth-century 
ide e Western World to- 
is Christianity. $5.00 
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The Story of Jazz 






MARSHALL W. STEARNS. A his- 
tory of jazz from its birth in New 
Orleans to the present time. Amon 






recent developments there is a 







ulating section on bop and Afro- 
Cuban music. Illustrated. po. 





The Oxford Companion 
to American Literature 


JAMES D. HA RI r. Third edition, 
revised and enlarge Alph abet ically 
ranged, ther e are biographies of 
hors, descr ptior yns of novels, poems, 
ys, and many other matters deal- 


ie ek Amen ees Bien 


Fun With Figures 
[SAG it HUNTER. A bright little 


book of 150 puzzle s that will provid 
nahn ntertainment for the mathe- 


IY ical min ded $2.25 
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Nicholas Monsarrat 


for an instant joins the world inhabited 
by the others. Mr. Linklater seems in 
danger of following his friend Compton 
Mackenzie into that sad realm where a 
sensitive writer becomes a book-machine. 

When we begin Nicholas Monsarrat’s 
The Tribe That Lost Its Head (British 
Books $3.75) we are soon reminded of 
Alex Waugh’s Island In The Sun. We are 
quickly disappointed, however, if we ex- 
pect the pleasure from it which that 
book gave. Mr. Monsarrat has set out to 
defend the British Colonial administrators, 
and to expose the shallowness of those 
who talk of self-government for African 
races; he has at his command much ma- 
terial which might have been persuasive. 
But he hates too many things, and he 
permits his gall to poison the whole cup 
—which is a pity, for the colonial service 
badly needs an able defender. This is less 
the work of a man shaken by great anger 
than the petulance of a man sick with en- 
larged spleen. In fiction any amount of 
violent, painful and cruel incident may be 
used if it serves an organic artistic plan; 
here, however, we are troubied by a sense 
that such incident has been used to make 
the reader’s flesh creep, and to out-Ruark 
Robert Ruark. This will not, of course, 
work against the book with that class of 
readers who turn to fiction as another 
group turns to needled beer. 


The Poet’s Case 


SINCE E. J. PRATT has come closer than 
any other Canadian poet to receiving his 
due of popularity and praise in his native 
land, the defensive tone adopted in this 
most recent study of his works appears at 
first glance to be unnecessarily truculent. 
Pratt’s descriptive grandeur, the power of 
his irony, his variety of language and the 
vital sweep of his verse-effects have been 
long and widely recognized. But Mr. 
Sutherland’s concern is with the quality of 











NEW VOICES 


Canadian University 


Last 


Writing ; 1956 


autumn university students 


across the country were invited to 
submit entries for an anthology of 
the best student writing of the year. 
NEW VOICES contains the best of 
the stories and poems submitted and 
is presented in the hope that the 
early promise of these young 
Canadians will be fulfilled. 


$3.00 


THIS FEMININE WORLD 
by Mrs. Robert Henrey 


Madeleine Henrey draws pen-por- 
traits of personalities, ranging from 
Begum Aga Khan to Mme. Jacques 


Fath 


and Christian Dior, who by 


their genius and talent are creating 
‘this feminine world’ today. 


MY DEAR DOROTHEA 


by George Bernard Shaw 


Subtitle: 


A Practical System of 


Moral Education for Females em- 
bodied in a letter to a young person 
of that sex. A brilliant excursion 
written by Shaw in his twenty-first 


year, 
time. 


now published for the first 


December $2.00 


THE TRAIL OF THE BROKEN 


SNOW SHOE 


by Margaret Govan 


Readers of The Trail of the Red 
Canoe will welcome a sequel from 
the same lively pen. Betty Morton 
and her American friend Judy go 
north to Muskoka on a skiing hol- 
iday. Their adventures make an ex- 
citing story for teen-aged readers. 


$2.25 
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at your booksellers 
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The Autobiography of 
Flora 
McCrea 


§ Katon 


MEMORY’S 
WALL 


Lady Eaton looks back over a full, rich 
life to her happy childhood, her mar- 
riage into Canada’s wealthy merchant 
family, her triple role as mother, busi- 
ness executive, patron of the arts. 
Foreword by The Rt. Hon. 
Meighen Illustrated 


CLARKE IRWIN 


Arthur 
$5.00 
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100 YONGE STREET 


(DOWNTOWN BETWEEN 
KING & ADELAIDE) 


Hours: 9 a.m. to 5.30 
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understanding and the discrimination of 
praise. 

In criticism that is widely suggestive ra- 
ther than conclusive, Mr. Sutherland ela- 
borates his thesis that Pratt’s longer poems 
are variations on the basic theme of orth- 
odox Christianity. He believes that this 
Canadian poet does not merely possess 
the “knack of conjuring a continent out 
of a couplet’, but that he is also a poet 
whose great vision places him among the 
few significant poets of our time. 

Some of this may come as a real sur- 
prise to Dr. Pratt who has shown himself 
content not to probe too deeply into the 
hidden meanings of other writers while ap- 
preciating their human qualities with a 
touch of genius. There is no doubt that 
Pratt’s poetry is more complex than was 
at first generally recognized. It is possibly 
more complex than even the poet’s con- 
scious intention could describe. Mr. Suth- 
erland’s study will, as an important foot- 
note to the poems themselves, enlarge our 
understanding and appreciation of them. 

M.A.H. 


The Poetry of E. J. Pratt: A New Inter- 
pretation—by John Sutherland—pp. 109 
—Ryerson—$3.75. 


Choirs of Angels 


EVEN KEEN STUDENTS of music are apt to 
forget that during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries the world of opera 
was dominated by those odd fish, the 
castrati—male_ singers who sang in so- 
prano and contralto voices. In The Cas- 
trati in Opera (British Books $6.00) 
Angus Heriot gives us a fine history of 
them, and brief biographies of the most 
celebrated of their number 

Do not dismiss the castrati as freaks. 


Their voices were, at best, of a quality 
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For 
Christmas 
Giving 


THE NEW WORLD 
by Winston S, Churchill. Volume Il of 
the magnificent “History of the English 
Speaking Peoples”, from Henry Vil to 
William and Mary. $6.50 


THE FLOOD 


by Scott Young. A dramatic, hard- 
driving novel of the people who 
manned the dykes during the dis- 
astrous Winnipeg flood. $3.50 


THE WOODEN 
SWORD 


by Edward McCourt. A piercing study 
of how a man at odds with himself 
and society finally finds courage to 
act in accordance with the truth. $2.75 


THE TESTIMONY 
OF THE SPADE 


by T. G. Bibby. The companion volume 
to Gods, Graves and Scholars, tells 
the dramatic story of the discovery of 
the cultures of the “barbarians” of 
Northern Europe. $6.75 


BLACKWOOD ON 
BIDDING 


by Easley Blackwood. The internation- 
ally known bridge expert and teacher 
now presents a new and improved 
system of point-count bidding. $3.50 


THE UNICORN 
AND OTHER POEMS 


by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. A lyric 
companion to the author's inspiring 


Gift From the Sea. $3.00 
THE FURRY FOREST 
BEARS 


by Rosemary Graham. The enchant- 
ing, original story of Furry Forest, 
with its VERY BIG TREES and VERY 
LITTLE BEARS — especially Mustard, 
Weekin and Winkie. $2.00 


WILLOW DALE 


by Kerry Wood. A portrait of a small 
prairie town, drawn with humour, 
pathos and a deep insight into hu- 
man nature. $3.50 
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A discursive history 


of the Oslers 
LIONS IN THE WAY 


Anne Wilkinson 


A descendant of the Osler family—through letters, diaries, 
and her childhood memories—follows the family’s growth 
from Falmouth to their position in Canada’s fledgling 
aristocracy. 10 pages of half-tone illustrations. 


al your booksellers $5.00 


MACMILLAN 
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_ CIRCUS! From Rome To Ringling 


Marian Murray 


A fabulous, nostalgic history of the 
| circus, packed with legend, lore and 
| superb illustrations. 72 pages of half- 

tones. $9.75 


| THE ART OF BEATRIX POTTER 


A magnificent collection of the art 
' work of the world famous author of 
| Peter Rabbit, 167 illustrations in full 
colour, 73 in monochrome. Full colour 
; jacket. $18.50 


Beautiful Gifts at Your Bookseller's | 


THE BOOK OF THE SKY 


An anthology of the finest writings of 
every age about the sky, in all its va- 
ried aspects. 64 pages of gravure illus- 
trations. A handsome companion to 
The Book of the Sea, and The Book of 
the Mountains. $11.95 
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OF TORONTO 


LIFE WITHOUT FATHER 


BY MURIEL RESNIK 
When “A Slight Case of Adjustment,” the first chapter in LIFE WITHOUT 
FATHER, appeared in Harper’s magazine, Mrs. Resnik’s readers promptly 
adjusted themselves to an unusually entertaining experience. The humor was 
sO warm, so pervasive. and so natural that thousands of parents responded 
with enormous pleasure. Now LIFE WITHOUT FATHER has emerged as the 
brightest—and funniest — hearthside book of the season. $4.00 


Now at your Bookseller's 


THE COPP CLARK PUBLISHING CO. LIMITED 


CANADIANA 


Are you interested in the fas- 
cinating story of Canada? We 
specialize in out - of - print 
books on all aspects and all 
periods of Canadian life and 
history, early, medium and 
late. Catalogues on request. 


THE OLD BOOK COLLECTOR 


(C. D. & H. R. QUILLIAM) 
R.R.1, Kingston, Ontario 


“Johnnie was the Inspirational Leader— 
the kind of guy who could take his team 
anywhere.” Walter Conrad, RCAF ace. 


WING 
LEADER 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
JOHNNIE JOHNSON, 

D.S.O. (2 BARS) D.F.C. (BAR) 
Top-scoring Allied fighter pilot of the 
last war, who led R.C.A.F. aces on more 


than 100 missions. With a Foreword by 
Douglas Bader $3.75 


CLARKE IRWIN 








unknown to us, for they had the agility 
and range of the female voice, allied to 
the strength and endurance of the male 
voice; their tone was trumpet-like, their 
portamento stupendous. Nor were they, 
upon the whole, any more freakish in 
appearance than other singers; some of 
them were handsome, and many of them 
were great lady-killers. Their deprivation 
prevented them from reproducing their 
species, but they were able to enjoy the 
delights of love in an unusually carefree 
manner. There were the failures. of 
course; it is sad to record that they 
usually ended up in church choirs. 

The last acknowledged castrato’ was 
Alessandro Moreschi (1858-1922) of 
whose voice gramophone records exist; he 
sang in the choir of the Sistine Chapel, 
and performed spectacularly at the fu- 
nerals of two Kings of Italy. Unfortu- 
nately he appears to have been an in- 
ferior artist, a long way from the great 
Farinelli. 

The revival of the harpsichord and the 
viols in our day suggests that the castrato 
voice might effectively be revived, as well. 
In an age of artificial insemination, its 
sole inconvenience has been removed by 
science. 


Gossiping Traveller 


TRAVELLERS’ TALES have an undying fas- 
cination, and those of travellers long dead 
hold us not only by their accounts of ad- 
ventures undergone, but by the details 
they give of the rigors of travel before our 
age of ease, speed and safety. What perils 
they have braved, those adventurers who 
set out through Europe and Asia in litters, 
on horseback or on foot! They drank of 
all waters, and suffered accordingly. They 
were robbed by wayside bandits, and by 
the shopkeepers and tavernkeepers who 
should have cared for them. They slept 
in lousy beds, often with strangers; they 
ate the disgusting food prepared in way- 
side inns by every kind of bad cook. Why 
anybody travelled before 1850 is a won- 
der, and points to the indestructible curi- 
osity and courage of mankind. 

Wilfrid Blunt has prepared a delightful 
book called Sebastiano (Ambassador 
$5.50) in which he provides us with ex- 
tracts and a running commentary from 
the travel diary of an Italian priest, Se- 
bastiano Locatelli, who travelled from 
Bologna to Paris and back in 1664-65. 
Sebastiano was not an engaging young 
man. His mind is commonplace, and he 
makes an ungentlemanly fuss about his 
chastity, which he liked to put in danger, 
but never quite dared to lose. But he was 
a good journalist; he had an eye for the 
significant and racy detail, and he spares 
us mere guidebook descriptions. Here is 
a first-rate book for the armchair voyager 
with a taste for history. 
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The Bitter Draught 


FOR FASCINATING, albeit creepy, reading, 
you will go far before you improve on 
The Book of Poisons (Ambassador $4.50) 
by Gustav Schenk, which might bear the 
subtitle “A Layman’s Handbook of Bitter 
Conducts and Unsavory Guides”. The 
tone of the book is serious; as we read 
we are not being patronized; and there 
is no coyness about the nature of the sub- 
ject. Obviously Dr. Schenk is properly 
awed by the mysterious and macabre 
nature of the vegetable and animal poi- 
sons, the narcotics, and the poisons in- 
cidental to civilization. It is interesting 
and perhaps reassuring to learn how few 
really deadly and instantaneous poisons 
there are, but our smiles of relief dis- 
appear when we discover how many 
poisons are easily obtainable, and _ in- 
deed are unavoidable in ordinary living. 

Dr. Schenk does not quote Havelock 
Ellis’ remark that the judicious use of 
poisons to enhance life is a measure of 
civilization, but undoubtedly that is his 
point of view. His comments on alcohol, 
tea and coffee, tobacco and betel—the 
social poisons—are enlightening and pleas- 
antly scientific; he never sets up shop as 
a moralist. The quality which poison has 
of enhancing some parts of consciousness 
and dulling others seems to him to have 
been imperfectly explored, as yet, and 
capable of producing new, valuable and 
possibly agreeable accompaniments to life. 

Admirable macabre reading, and would 
make a good Christmas present. Not for 
silly people. R.D. 


Poetry and Verse 


RANGING the high peaks of English poetry 
over this vast area of literary time, Pro- 
fessor Groom discusses with learning, with 
love and with sensitive perception what is 





Arnola Toynbee 
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for some writers a technical problem, for 
others an impassioned struggle. He points 
out the personal language process of in- 
dividual poets by examining words and 
phrases in their context, by comparing 
poets, and by tracing fashion in language. 
The description of Shakespeare’s styles 
over the whole period of the plays is fresh 
and valuable even though the subject is 
now well-worn. 

This is a scholar’s book which may be 
read with delight by any reader who en- 
joys fine poetry. 


The Diction of Poetry From Spenser To 
Bridges—by Bernard Groom—pp. 276, in- 
dex—University of Toronto Press—$5.50. 





ACCORDING to the author, only the draw- 
ings by Jack McLaren give this little book 
its value. Mr. Bowles is much too modest. 
Anyone who has ever been eased out of 
his early-morning state of trance, surliness, 
or stupefaction by this mild and agreeable 
fun with words will never be persuaded to 
agree with him. M.A.H. 


Verse and Verse—by Walter Bowles—pp. 
56—Ryerson—$2.00. 


New Jerusalem 
by W. P. Robertson 


THE PorTRAIT of Mr. Toynbee that ap- 
pears on the dust cover should have been 
a frontispiece. His kindly face would en- 
courage readers to follow this guide 
through strange paths that lead to some 
startling conclusions. He states that his 
aim is not to describe his own personal 
religion but to give the glimpse of the 
Universe that he and his fellow profes- 
sional historians catch in the course of 
their studies. For all that, his personal 
religion shines through. He is a Christian, 
probably of the Church of England. His 
intimate knowledge of the Bible is dis- 
played on many a page. 

While engaged on his monumental 
work, A Study of History, he found him- 
self wondering if he was mistaken in 
treating civilizations as “the intelligible 
field of study”. It seemed that religion 
might prove to be the key to the mystery 
of human life and all the activities of 
mankind. Can it be that religion is a 
chariot and the wheels on which it 
mounts towards Heaven are the periodic 
downfalls of civilizations? 

In this book he faces this amazing 
thesis and confesses it intimidates him. 

The religions of mankind present a be- 
wildering jungle of beliefs, but Toynbee 
holds that they can all be classified under 
three heads: The worship of Nature; of 
Man; of Absolute Reality. 

If religion began as Nature Worship, 
as soon as man feels that he has mastered 
Nature he moves on to the worship of 
Man—not individually, of course, but in 








Adele Wiseman 
The absorbing, readable 


story centers on an im- 
migrant family of Fast 
European Jews settled in 
Winnipeg. Deep humour 
and genuine wisdom make 
this novel by a young 
Winnipeger one of the 
enduring books of our 
time. 


At all booksellers $3.95 


MACMILLAN 
OF CANADA 


Tyrrell’s has over 61 years’ 
experience in serving Cana- 
dian readers. You will find 
it a pleasant place 
to shop for 


BOOKS 


for yourself and your 
friends. Remember, you pay 
no delivery charges when 
you visit, telephone or write 


TYRRELL'S 


Toronto 


820 Yonge 
WA. 2-6118 


“For me it is one of the most interest- 
ing Canadian books of the year’—Wel- 
lington Jeffers, Globe and Mail 


NORANDY 


Leslie 
Roberts 


A vital part of Canada’s mining history, 
this is the story of the Noranda mines 
and the men who founded them. 


Illustrated $5.00 
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small states. These are combined later 
as “Oecumenical Empires”. Finally he 
idolizes some “self-sufficient philosopher”. 
All these fail to meet man’s deepest needs 
because they do not provide a right atti- 
tude towards suffering. 

So we come to the “Epiphany of the 
Higher Religions”. These are seven in 
number and each made its appearance at 
the breakdown of a civilization. 

Mr. Toynbee’s prophetic glimpses into 
the future are even more intriguing than 
his surveys of the past. On the Olympian 
height from which he looks upon the 
pageant of Humanity, time is not. Six 
thousand years past and future are less 
than the twinkling of an eye. So he can 
suggest that by 5000 A.D., or there- 
abouts, Mankind may find itself unified as 
a Universal State. With distance annihi- 
lated by jet planes, this State can be really 
worldwide as no previous Empire has been 
Such a state would confer the boon of 
peace and security. But the price of such 
security is tne sacrifice of freedom. In this 
regimented world the only freedom left 
to man would be religious: freedom. 

The Roman Empire provides an anal- 
ogy. It tolerated all religions, except 
Christianity. Finally it had to surrender 
to that faith. So in this One World Wel- 
fare State, the higher religions will be 
tolerated; they will come to know one 
another. They will realize that none of 
them has a monopoly on the truth, for 
they are not competitive but complemen- 
tary. They will feel the truth in the plea 
made by Quintus Aurelius Symmachus: 
The Emperor Theodotius decreed that 
Christianity was to be the sole religion of 
the Empire and prohibited the practice of 
the old religions; Symmachus said: “The 
heart of so great a mystery cannot ever be 
reached by following one road only”. 

The problem is to distinguish the es- 
sentials from the non-essentials in these 
religions, “to winnow the grain from the 
chaff in mankind’s religious heritage”. Mr 
Toynbee sees a beginning of this process 
in that rival and hostile Christian sects 
are learning from one another. Presum- 
ably the reference is to the Oecumenical 
Movement and the World Council of 
Churches. So far these have produced no 
spectacular results. 

In an earlier history, Christianity and 
Civilization, he wrote that when the re- 
ligions of India have contributed new ele- 
ments to be grafted on to Christianity, 
“Christianity may be left the = spiritual 
heir of all the higher religions”. 

Long range prophecy is always a safe 
venture. Isaiah in the 8th century B.C 
predicted a day when “nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation neither shall 
they learn any more”. 


An Historian's Approach to Religion, by 
Arnold Toynbee—Oxford University Press 
—— 0. 
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INSURANCE 


Protection for “Uninsurables”’ 


by William Sclater 


SUFFERERS from heart trouble, cancer, di- 
abetes, arthritis, osteomyelitis, tuberculosis 
and many other ailments are no longer 
considered to be “beyond the pale” for 
accident and sickness insurance. Now 
thousands of formerly uninsurable people 
are eligible for accident and sickness in- 
surance at reasonable rates. 

What this means can only be properly 
appreciated by those who have experienced 
the shoci. of getting a polite notice to the 
effect that their accident and sickness in- 
surance was no longer renewable. For 
some the blow could be softened with a 
waiver against recurrence or other devel- 
opment of the “barring ailment”, but for 
most the notice was the end of this form 
of protection. 

The new approach came in the form of 
a study of all the people in the 18 through 
70 age group who were in this category 
in Canada. They all had a normal ex- 
posure to other accident and_ sickness 
hazards, apart from the single health fac- 
tor which prevented them securing normal 
coverage. The majority were fully 
employed—people don’t give up work as 
a rule because they have suffered a minor 
or even major impairment in health. 

The key to the problem was obviously 
the availability of normal accident and 
sickness insurance, with a special condi- 
tional or qualifying factor that would be- 
come operative only in the event of a 
recurrence of the particular disqualifying 


vast 


ailment, but which would no longer bar 
them from coverage even against this par- 
ticular recurrence. 

As a result, insurance underwriters are 
now Offering two different types of pol- 
icies. Both provide standard coverage 
against accident and sickness and both 
have slightly modified coverages against 
recurrence of any impairing physical dis- 
order. 

One policy for hospital ex- 
pense such as room and board costs and 


provides 


miscellaneous extras, with no limitation as 
to the number of hospital visits in any 
one year. Optional coverages may be 
added to provide for surgical costs and for 
accidental death benefits. The only require- 
ment for an impaired person is that the 
condition is controlled and that normal 
activity is possible. It is not required that 
the condition be cured. 

For the income-indemnity type of pol- 
icy, which will replace normal income in 
the event of accident and sickness inter- 
rupting normal earning power, it is also 
required that the applicant be fully em- 
ployed, and the amount purchased has the 
usual limitation of 80° of normal in- 
come. 

The premium rate structure is based on 
an elimination or “deductible” period based 
on the type of impairment. 

If, for example, a man is a victim of 
arthritis, he must have a recovery period 
of one month at normal activity after an 
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attack before he becomes eligible for a 


policy. The elimination period for this 
particular ailment is seven days on a hos- 
pital-type policy. It means that if the man 
suffers from a recurrence of this ailment 
he must pay for the first seven days in 
hospital himself. After the first seven 
days, his policy would take over and pro- 
vide coverage up to the limit provided of 
60 days. 

Rates charged for the policies compare 
quite well with standard accident and sick- 
ness rates. For example, a white collar 
worker who has suffered from diabetes 
can obtain a policy that will pay him acci- 
dent and sickness indemnity of $200 a 
month, in the event of loss of income. 
Also included with this is an accidental 
death benefit of $2,000. The total annual 
premium charged for this policy is $116.80. 
The total annual premium paid by a man 
in the same 18-59 age group who has not 
suffered from an impairment is just over 
$100. 

Premium cost of a hospital-confinement 
type of policy is based on a daily unit 
rate. For the same white collar worker 
who has suffered from diabetes there 
would be an annual premium of $3.89 for 
each $1 of daily hospital indemnity. With 
each $1 of daily indemnity an expense 
allowance for miscellaneous costs of $10 
is included at no additional premium. 

Suppose the applicant wants to buy in- 
surance that would pay $10 a day against 
the cost of hospital room and board, and 
give him a miscellaneous expense allow- 
ance of $100 in addition, to pay for X- 
rays, medicines and the like. He would 
multiply $3.89 by 10. This gives him a 
total annual premium cost of $38.90. If 
he wants to include surgical cost up to 
$150 he would add $8.25 to his annual 
premium. If he also wants to include an 
accidental death benefit he could figure 
this at a cost of $2 per annum for each 
$1,000 of accidental death benefit. 
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WHO’S WHO IN BUSINESS 


Growing Share of the Market 


Three years ago Fred Best came to this country with the firm belief that British 
cars could sell in Canada. Now Managing Director of the Rootes Co. of Canada, 
he is leading his company on to new sales records and higher profits each year. 


FRED MARTIN SPENCER BEsT has always 
believed that the small car has a place 
in the Canadian market. Last week this 
soft-spoken Englishman, who is Managing 
Director of the Rootes Co. (Canada) Ltd., 
sat down in his office and summed up the 
present situation with a smile: “Registra- 
tion figures in Canada for all makes of 
automobiles during the first five months of 
1956 show an increase of one per cent. 
This is encouraging. British car sales dur- 
ing the same period show an increase of 
18 per cent. This is very encouraging”. 

Best has good reason to be encouraged. 
His cOmpany is making 
money in Canada—and the 
profits are going up every 
year. But the 46-year-old 
head of the Canadian com- 
pany is still not satisfied. 
He feels “we must progres- 
sively increase our share of 
the market”. 

To accomplish this goal 
Best is constantly travelling 
to the three parts depots and 
200 Rootes dealers across 
the country. Last year he 
travelled over 30,000 miles 
on these “company rounds”. 
He puts in a ten-hour day and frequently 
works on Saturdays — “if the boss isn’t 
here, the others won’t be”. Long working 
days are an old habit to Best. When he 
was seventeen he recalls working twelve 
hours a day for three cents an hour during 
his apprenticeship. 

Born in Manchester England in 1910, 
he received his high school matriculation 
from the Bury Grammar school, and then 
decided to enter the automobile industry 
because, “I have always been fascinated 
by motors and cars”. 

He started as an apprentice with the 
Sentinel Wagonworks Ltd. in 1927 where 
he studied manufacturing procedures, 
parts, service and sales. Eleven years later 
he felt he had enough factory experience 
and joined Tilling-Stevens Ltd., one of 
Britain’s pioneer automotive engineering 
firms. During World War Two he was 
production manager. At the end of hos- 
tilities he was appointed sales manager and 
travelled extensively through Europe, the 
Middle East, Australia and South America. 

When Tilling-Stevens became a member 
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of the Rootes Group in 1950, Best was ap- 
pointed Production Manager of the truck 
division. Three years later he was sent to 
Canada as head of the commercial vehicles 
division of the Rootes Group. In 1954 he 
was appointed Managing Director of the 
Canadian firm. 

Besides supervising the distribution, 
sales and service of Hillman, Humber, 
Sunbeam, Singer cars and the two truck 
lines in the Rootes Group, Best is also 
General Manager of Canadian Lister- 
Blackstone Co., distributor of one of the 
world’s largest lines of stationary and 
marine engines. In addition, 
his company acts as conces- 
sionaire for Canada of Rover 
and Land Rover vehicles. 
He is especially proud of 
the Rover sales which were 
up 116 per cent in 1955 and 
which, according to Best, 
“show promise of even do- 
ing much better this year”. 

His office is located in a 
modern three acre parts de- 
pot in Scarborough’s “Gold- 
en Mile” area, a township 


F. M. S. Best of Metropolitan Toronto. 


One feature of the building 
is the giant showroom, where, according 
to Best, “over thirty Hillmans can be 
easily displayed.” 

He is convinced that modern manage- 
ment must learn the business by doing 
everything. He feels that “management 
must be firm but pleasant to employees”. 

Best is extremely conscious of the part 
women play in the purchase of a car, and 
he is constantly urging company dealers to 
pay more attention to the woman while 
selling. “I don’t feel that women play 
a more important part than they did ten 
years ago so far as purchases of automo- 
biles are concerned. Women play an im- 
portant part in the purchase of everything. 
If a man buys a suit and his wife doesn’t 
like it. he doesn’t have it for long. It’s the 
same with a car!” 

During his free time Best enjoys golf, 
bridge and motoring. Quite often he claims 
he finds himself without a car. “The 
salesmen seem to make it a habit to sell 
the very car I am driving. The latest rec- 
ord was achieved when I drove and 
‘owned’ four different cars in six weeks.” 





BRAZILIAN TRACTION, LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the laws of Canada) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the directors 
of the Company have declared a dividend of one- 
twentieth (1/20th) of an Ordinary Share and 
twenty-five cents (25c) (Canadian) on each Or- 
dinary Share outstanding on November 14, 1956, 
PAYABLE on December 28, 1956, to the holders 
of Ordinary Shares of record at the close of 
business on November 14, 1956, and to holders 
of share warrants to bearer representing Or- 
oo Shares against surrender of Coupon No. 

Provision will be made for the issue of bearer 

fractional certificates representing fractional 
interests and for the exchange of Scarer frac- 
tional certificates aggregating whole shares for 
share certificates or share warrants to bearer 
for whole shares. Until so exchanged, the hold- 
ers of fractional certificates will not be en- 
titled to exercise any of the rights of share- 
holders or of holders of share warrants to 
bearer of the Company in respect of the frac- 
tional interests so represented and no dividends 
will be paid in respect thereof. Shares repre- 
sented by any share certificates or share war- 
rants to bearer issued in exchange as aforesaid 
will rank only for dividends payable after the 
date of the issue of such share certificates or 
share warrants to bearer. 
_ Share certificates or share warrants to bearer 
issued against surrender of Coupon No. 101 will 
rank only for dividends payable after the date 
of issue of such share certificates or share 
warrants to bearer. 

Where rs, fractional certificates may 
be split into smaller denominations and whole 
shares may be split into fractions, but no splits 
of whole shares will be allowed after March 15, 
1957. Applications for splits must be made to 
the Company’s Transfer Agents, National Trust 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Montreal and Van- 
couver, Canada, or The First National City 
Bank of New York, New York, U.S.A., but appli- 
cations may be sent through the Company’s 
agent in England, Canadian-Brazilian Services 
Limited, 148 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
Fractions resulting from this Stock Dividend 
may be combined with outstanding fractions of 
previous Stock Dividends except fractions in 
respect of the Stock Dividend of March 1, 
1930, unless the right to accrued dividends ap- 
plicable to the latter fractions when converted 
into whole share is waived. 

Payment of this dividend to non-residents of 
Canada will, where applicable, be subject to de- 
duction of Canadian Non-resident Income Tax 
at the rate of 15%. We are advised that for the 
urpose of computing this tax, the amount of 
he dividend will be regarded as thirty cents 
(30c) for each Ordinary Share held. 

We are also advised that for the purpose of 
computing the Canadian income tax payable on 
this dividend by Canadian resident holders of 
Ordinary Shares, the amount of this dividend 
will be regarded as thirty cents (30c) for each 
Ordinary Share held. 

Coupons may be lodged for payment on and 
after December 28, 1956, at any one of the fol- 
lowing offices: 

In BELGIUM, at Brussels: 

Lloyds Bank (Belgium), S.A 

Banque de Bruxelles, S.A. 

Banque Lambert, 8.C.S. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, S.A. 
Banque de la Société Générale de Belgique, 


S.A. 
Kredietbank, S.A. 
Nagelmackers Fils et Cie. 
In FRANCE, at Paris: 
Lloyds Bank (Foreign) Limited. 


In the NETHERLANDS, at Amsterdam: 
Amsterdamsche Bank N.V. 


In SWITZERLAND, at Geneva: 
Lloyds Bank (Foreign) Limited. 


In the UNITED KINGDOM, at London: 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

In CANADA, at the Head Office of the Com- 
pany: 
25 King Street West, Toronto. 

For the convenience of holders of share war- 
rants to bearer of the Company, arrangements 
will be made for the payment of that portion 
of the dividend payable in money in Canadian 
currency at any of the offices specified above, 
against surrender of Coupon No. 101 accom- 
panied by completed listing forms, and for such 
office to obtain the share certificates or share 
warrants to bearer for whole shares, or bearer 
fractional certificates for fractional interests, 
for that portion of the dividend payable in 
shares, from Lloyds Bank (Belgium), S.A. at 
Brussels, Belgium, or from National Trust Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Canada; all subject to 
compliance with applicable laws amd regulations. 

Listing forms and full information as to the 
procedure to be followed can be obtained in 
Brussels at Lloyds Bank (Belgium), S.A., or in 
Paris, Amsterdam, or Geneva at the specified 
banks, or in the United Kingdom from the 
Company’s agent, Canadian-Brazilian Services 
Limited, 148 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
or from the Company in Toronto, Canada. 


DATED at Toronto, Canada, the 6th day of 
November, 1956. 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD, 
R. T. DONALD, 
Secretary. 


The transfer agents of the Company are Na- 
tional Trust Company, Limited, Toronto, Mont- 
real and Vancouver, Canada; and The First 
National City Bank of New York. New York 
U.S.A., who should be notified promptly of any 
change of address. 
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Gold & Dross 


Ontario Jockey Club 


What is the rating of the 5%2% sinking 
fund debentures of Ontario Jockey Club, 
with warrants to buy common. stock? 
Are they a good bet?—G. H., Stratford 
Ont. 


Ontario Jockey Club debentures are a 
better bet than many of the selling plat- 
ers at the several tracks the company 
operates. Population growth prospects 
for the Toronto area suggest that the 
company knew what it was doing when 
it located its New Woodbine track on 
the outskirts of the city. Central On- 
tario is apparently the locale of a vast 
number of optimists who are so interest- 
ed in improving the breed of horseflesh 
that they will line up at the mutuel 
wickets for weeks after the Canadian 
geese have gone south. 

The 542% S. F. debentures appear to 
be backed by good security. They carry 
the right for each $1,000 _ principal 
amount to buy 100 shares of common 
at from $3 to $5 a share for another five 
years. The stock has recently been selling 
at $2.25. It earned 28 cents a share in 
1955. 

The debentures, carrying warrants, 
have latterly sold off slightly in keeping 
with higher interest rates. Some specu- 
lative attraction has to be conceded. The 
speed with which the public takes to 
the New Woodbine track will have an 
important bearing on earnings and pros- 
pects for the common. 


Prairie Pipe Mfg. 

As a regular reader of your valued 
column, I would appreciate your opinion 
of Prairie Pipe Mfg. 6% bonds with a 
honus of common.—C. H., Newmarket, 
Ont. 


Prairie Pipe Mfg. is one of the dy- 
namic new industries based on the west- 
ern oil and gas development which has 
come in the wake of the Leduc oil dis- 
covery of less than a decade ago. The 
company stands to be a substantial bene- 
ficiary of this development. It embarked 
on construction of a new pipe mill at 
Regina only after a study by the con- 
sulting firm of Stevenson & Kellogg, 
which stated that the market for welded 
pipe in Saskatchewan alone appeared 
“certain to provide sufficient volume to 
support the proposed mill for at least 
10 years, so long as the present differ- 
ential between prices and costs is main- 
tained.” 

Orders expected over a 10-year period 
from the Saskatchewan Power Corpora- 
tion, a provincial government-owned 
utility with a virtual monopoly of the 
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distribution of natural gas in the prov- 
ince, would alone be almost sufficient 
to cover all production costs and sched- 
uled debt retirements. The Commission 
is to take all its 3-inch to 16-inch diame- 
ter pipe (within the range of Prairie’s 
production set-up) from Prairie for a 
four-year period and 50% for a further 
six years. This agreement carries certain 
conditions which Prairie should have no 
difficulty in meeting and the Corporation 
agrees not to take advantage of cut- 
throat competitive prices that may be 
offered from other sources in order to 
embarrass Prairie as a result of having 
established itself in Saskatchewan. 

All this adds up to prospects for the 
company which can at least be described 
as interesting. They explain the speed 
with which the market snapped up the 
offering of 6% bonds, carrying a bonus 
of 150 shares per $1,000 bond. 


Lake Cinch 


Would a flier in Lake Cinch Mines be 
likely to pay off?—A.N., Sydney, N.S. 


[he market valuation of Lake Cinch con- 
cedes some attractions in the situation. 
[The company will probably commence 
shipments of uranium ore next summer 
to a custom mill in the Beaverlodge dis- 
trict, and these will presumably continue 
until the end of the contract period at 
March, 1962—a period of, say, four and 
a half years. The question then is the ex- 
tent to which the stock buyer at these 
frices can recover his purchase price out 
of earnings realized and distributed during 
this period. Since market valuation is of 
the order of $3 millions and since officials 
are discussing earnings of $1 million a 
year, the chance of writing the investment 
down does not appear to be unfavorable. 


Campbell Chibougamau 


Would not Campbell Chibougamau be 
an attractive buy in view of its earnings, 
which were $2.29 a share in its first year 
of production? How are its ore reserves? 
—B. F., Ingersoll, Ont. 


The $2.29 a share net which Campbell 
Chibougamau racked up in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1956, is impressive but 
has to be considered in relation to the 
three-year exemption from corporate in- 
come taxes which new Canadian mining 
producers enjoy. 

Campbell showed an operating profit 
of $9,678,374 from metal production 
valued at $16,782,910. From operating 
profit it deducted $2,070,000 for depre- 
ciation. $520,000 for Quebec mine taxes, 
lesser sums for other items, to arrive at 
a net profit of $6,927,357, on which the 
$2.29 figure is based. 

Although the mining and __ financial 
press reported the earnings in this way 

leaving no room for misunderstanding 
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them — metropolitan dailies apparently 
let inexperienced reporters handle the 
story. They reported the $2.29 net earn- 
ings without mentioning the. special cir- 
cumstances which they reflected. 

The operating profits of the company 
are interesting for the indications they 
provide of earnings which can be won 
under favorable and normal tax charges. 

The company’s future has to be judged 
in relation to the price of copper—which 
seems to be settling at more conservative 
levels—and to what further exploration 
and development will turn up. 


Opemiska Copper 
Would Opemiska Copper be a good cop- 


per stock to buy for a quick turn?— 
L. T., Halifax, N.S. 


Opemiska has already experienced gen- 
erous market appreciation as a result of 
the promise of the Chibougamau prop- 
erty, which it commenced to mine as a 
salvage proposition. It was, however, 
fortunate in finding other ore and _ this 
has enlarged its prospects. 

The company has secured indications 
of some low-grade copper and it will be 
interesting to see what luck it has in en- 
larging the tonnage. The more tonnage 
added, the more economic the low grade 
becomes. 

With a large number of shares concen- 
trated in a single holding, Ventures Ltd., 
the stock naturally fluctuates more than 
one which is widely distributed. This 
might argue that Ventures thinks highly 
of the project but it is hardly the same 
type of technical situation as one which 
represents a greater balance between 
supply and demand. 

Vested in the project is the ambi- 
tion to participate in a copper smelter 
for Chibougamau. Whether the Quebec 
government would give this proposal a 
green light, in view of the prior existence 
of a proposal by another group to put a 
smelter at Chicoutimi. is a moot ques- 
tion. 


In Brief 


How is Arsenic Lake Silver Mining do- 
ing?—O.F., Sherbrooke, Que. 


Dormant but still alive. 

What is the status of Argonaut Gold Ltd. 
—G.C., Owen Sound, Ont. 

The ship went down years ago. 

What about Columinda?—H.C., Toronto. 
Still not much doing. 

Is Groundhog Gold Mines Ltd. operating? 
—B.D., Oshawa, Ont. 

Still hibernating. 

I heve shares of Grull-Wihksne Gold 
Mines. Are they worth anything today?— 
E.M., Chatham. 

No. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 








Chess Problem 


by ‘Centaur’ 


Last THREE awards made by the British 
Chess Federation in composing tourneys 
were for two-movers with 107 problems 
competing, for three-movers with 52 en- 
tries, and for self-mates in two moves 
with 73 positions. The tourneys were con- 
ducted by the British Chess Problem 
Society, with the judges respectively 
R..C. O. Matthews, Oxford; E. H. Shaw, 
Harrow, Middlesex; and E. Boswell, Lan- 
caster. Boswell is a_ specialist on self- 
mates. 

We give the first prize two-mover, 
sent from Israel. Three of the other four 
prize two-movers have capture keys: 


Solution of Problem 153. 


We have set for Black’s Q-Kt3; 2.R-QB4 
mate, for PxP; 2.Kt-K4 mate, and for 
Kt-B4; 2.Kt-K6 mate. Solution reveals 
that the first two mates follow changed 


ACROSS 


bs Ae Fe 
It’s a cert art is changing. (7) 


nm 


9 It was her blot to be found in such a place (7) 
10 The British breed two animals in one. 
(9) 

13 The sleight-of-hand performer shows his age? A boy wonder, 


11 I rent guns to make an armed one. 
no doubt! (5) 
17 So blue, and no lie! (4) 


20 I had a go at this. Why don’t you? (4) 
21 She drives them crazy. (9) 


24 Who searched the Bible to find him? (5) 
Just the right person for a get-together! (9) 
26 I tear in, when not suffering from this. 


2 


28 Let the copyist do it. (7) 
30 Swell General? (7) 


31 It’s a sign of big business, no doubt. (4, 3) 


DOWN 


The people have no privacy! (6) 

See 1A 

Benefits from good will. (8) 

When time was precious? (6, 3) 
Metal-worker? (5) 

The dead-ringer did. (6) 

8 See 1A 

What 6, jingles on these. (7) 

This worker makes a habit of it. (7) 


. 


NN Ha hk Wh — 


— 


nA 


18 Mrs. Sprat? (8) 


19 Though particular, apes squirm with lice. 
22 Who said “It is a far, far better thing to become a comedian’? 


(6) 
23 Father of the author of 
25 Want to carve? (5) 
27 This General’s return looked fishy. (3) 
29 Bother! I’m in bad odor again! (3) 


NOVEMBER 24TH 1956 


2, 8. Repeated reckoning that made 13. (7, 3, 3, 3, 8) 


15 The Royal Engineer gives himself airs, it seems. (9) 


Unusual things with which to bind books of fiction! (9) 


“The Good Companions”? (6) 


defenses (Rukhlis theme), and the third 
has instead a change-mate. Key-move 
1.Kt-K8, threatening 2.QxP mate. If 
P-Kt4; 2.R-QB4 mate. If R-Q4; 2.Kt-K4 
mate. If Kt-B4; 2PxP mate. 


Problem No. 154, by I. Neumann. 


White mates in two. 





Upon My Word! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


(7) 











Puzzler 


by J. A. H. Hunter 


“How’s THE NEW house?” asked Jack. 

“Fine!” Jim laughed. “When Hydro’s 
through and we get the ’phone, that is.” 
He paused, getting it straight in his mind. 
“We didn’t move far, you know: only a 
short ways down the road and still in the 
hundreds.” 

“Betty’'ll be glad of that,” 
Jack. “But what number?” 

“Something like the old one,” said Jim 
“If you add the old one and the new num- 
bers together and multiply by the differ- 
ence between them, you get one more than 
what you’d get if you just multiplied the 
numbers together.” 

It wasn’t too tough a teaser for Jack, as 
he knew the old address. It didn’t take him 
long to see what his friend meant by 
“something like”. But you'll have to do it 
the hard way. (36) 

Answer on Page 46. 
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Solution to last puzzle 


ACROSS 


1 See ID 
6 Mango 
9 Armistice 
10 Lydia 
11 See 29 
(8) 12 Ending 
? 14 Easel 

15 Pod 

16 Ages 

18 See 1D 

20 Aim 

21 Erred 

25 Recant 









30 See 1D 


26 Ebb-tides 5 Seed 
29, 11 Apple-pie or- 6 Melons 
der 7 Nodding 


32 Oranges and 


31 Lisle lemons 
32 See 8 13, 24 Adam and Eve 
15 Pear 
DOWN 17 Rest home 
18 Air mail 
1, 1A, 30, 18A An 19 Accepts 
apple a day keeps 22 Ridotto 
the doctor away 23 Deserts 
2 Armlets 24 See 13 
3 Kestrels 27 Bread 
4 Elide 28 Etna (403) 
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Here's variety for your 
refreshments when you 
give a party... and 
all in one packet, And 
Peek Frean’s Assorted 
Cocktail Biscuits are as 
appetizing as they are 
novel, 


& Mr. Frean 
MADE BY 
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THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Dividend No. 277 


and Bonus 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend at the rate of forty- 
five cents per share for the 
current quarter, and a bonus 
of twenty-five cents per share 
for the year ending November 
30, 1956 upon the outstanding 
capital stock of this bank have 
been declared payable at the 
bank and its branches on and 
after Saturday, the Ist day of 
December, 1956, to. share- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on the 31st day of 
October, 1956; shares not-fully 
paid for by the 31st day of 
October, 1956 to rank for the 
purpose of the said dividend 
to the extent of the payments 
made on or before that date on 
the said shares respectively. 

By Order of the Board. 

K. M. SEDGEWICK, 
General Manager. 
Montreal, October 22, 1956 















Letters 


Protestants and Sceptics 


I have just read “Ste. Anne de Beaupré: 
Myth or Miracle?” by Hugh Garner in 
your latest edition. Concerning a discus- 
sion with Father Lefebvre, director of 
pilgrimages, Mr. Garner comments: “I 
told him that I was a Protestant, and a 
sceptic.” The inference seems to be that 
the terms are practically synonymous. Mr. 
Garner’s statement serves to illustrate a 
kind of loose thinking which is all too 
prevalent. Let a man believe in anything 
or nothing, religiously, and he is a Pro- 
testant! Let a man worship in no Church 
or belong to no Christian organization, 
and he is a Protestant! Let a man simply 
be a non-Roman Catholic, and he is a 
Protestant! Nothing could be further from 
the truth, historically and in the contem- 
porary scene Until or unless an in- 
dividual goes beyond scepticism, he has 
no right to the title “Protestant”, irrespec- 
tive of how morally noble or mentally 
conscientious he may be. There are too 
many poachers on this property. 


TORONTO (REV. ) GORDON C. SMYTH 


Parlor Pinks? 


It is most evident that you should hire a 
new correspondent in the United States. 
Your present one appears to be associating 
exclusively with the parlor pinks and fel- 
low travellers in the East. 

The article by Max Freedman on Vice 
President Nixon displays this taint. I know 
of many voters who would not have voted 
the Republican ticket, if Nixon had not 
been nominated .. . 

Your front page article on Secretary of 
State Dulles reveals the same bias. He is 
paid to represent the United States, which 
he has done. Certainly, if he had been 
Secretary of State during the Korean War, 
General MacArthur would not have been 
removed, but would have been permitted 
to finish his work... . 

SEATTLE, WASH. ARTHUR O. ARMSTRONG 


Flow of Ideas 


The editorial “The Flow of Ideas” 
points out a widespread malady of the 
world today. Technology has advanced 
enormously, even to the point of extreme 
danger in some fields, but human com- 
munication, not merely technical com- 
munication, has lagged badly 


Unless humanology (to coin a_ term) 
overtakes technology, the end is in sight 
for modern civilization and perhaps for 
mankind itself. . . . 

Your editorial writer might profitably 
discuss in this regard the following ques- 
tion: Why, in view of the urgent need, is 
an international auxiliary language not 
adopted, taught, and used le 


LONDON, ONT. HAROLD MASON 


White Supremacy 


We were extremely impressed by Dr. 
Norman J. Berrill’s article on “The 
Myth of White Supremacy” .. . We 
have never read such a well presented 
thesis on this problem and highly com- 
mend Dr. Berrill for writing and SATUR- 
DAY NIGHT for publishing such a thought- 
provoking article. However, one question 
has come to mind: Who is Dr. Berrill? 
What is his vocation? 
SASKATOON DON BAILEY 
Editor's note: Dr. Berrill is Professor of 
Zoology at McGill University. 


In these days of rapid transit between 
continents, it is interesting to visualize 
the time, several generations in the fu- 
ture, when complete miscegenation will 
have taken place. White, black, brown 
and yellow races will be merged into a 
sort of dun color. A blue-eyed person 
will be as rare then as an albino is now. 


TORONTO N. L. SIMPSON 
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@ Father’s in a humorous mood this morning . . . must be a cele- 
bration, with the family relaxing in ‘Viyella’ dressing gowns created by 
leading makers. Everyone loves wearing a ‘Viyella’ dressing gown . . . so 
yo light, so warm, so comfortable. ‘Viyella’ is washable and colourfast. Re- 
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member also that nothing makes a more perfect gift for any occasion. Select 
from ‘Viyella’ plain shades, checks, prints, or authentic tartans. 





WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD., 266 KING ST. W., 
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“Viyella’ is entirely British Made 
. . Spun, woven and finished in 
Great Britain by William Hollins 
& Company Ltd. since 1784. 
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